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THE TYPE IN SCHOOL 


By Sir JOHN ADAMS 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT LOS ANGELES 


‘‘THe one thing that really matters to 
the teacher is the living child here and now 
present in the classroom.’’ This sentence, 
or something very like it, is how the new 
individualism in education finds expres- 
sion. Teachers are vigorously 
warned against all abstractions, and in 
particular against that figment of the edu- 
eationist’s imagination, ‘‘the average 
child.’’ All efficient and humane teachers 
cordially accept the advice. They have no 
use for the ghostly entity that underlies 
much pedagogic discourse—the child in 
general. All the same, there is something 
to be said in favor of generalizations, even 
about school pupils. 

No doubt we must treat each boy and 
girl in our classes as an individual, but 
while each has special qualities not shared 
by all the others there are a great number 
of qualities common to all. I have some- 
times invited my university students to 
take two sheets of foolseap and write on 
one of them the points in which they re- 
semble William Shakespeare, and on the 
other the points in which they differ from 
him. The experiment is never completed, 
for the resemblances crowd upon the stu- 
dents’ attention in such abundance that 
they give up in despair of ever recording 
them all, while the points of difference can 


being 


be kept within narrow limits. It is true 


that those differences are rather impor- 
tant: but there it is—the students resemble 
William in enormously more points than 
they differ from him. 

So with our pupils. The 


among them vastly outnumber the differ- 


resemblances 


ences, and it would be a waste of time to 
study all the similar qualities in every 
separate case. We must not deal with each 
individual pupil that comes along as if we 
had never encountered a pupil before. We 
approach him with confidence that he will 
present certain characteristics that have 
marked all the other youngsters we have 
met. The interesting point for the teacher 
is that each pupil-personality is made up 
of a certain unique combination of peculiar 
and general qualities. But while no two 
pupils have exactly the same combination 
of qualities, many of them have a combina- 
tion so similar as to justify the teacher in 
treating them as belonging to the same 
group, and therefore dealing with them in 
the same way. These groups may fairly 
be called types, and the teacher is not wise 
who neglects the help that comes from a 
study of them. By acquainting himself 
with the characteristics of the commoner 
types of pupils the teacher is really getting 
up a sort of educational shorthand, that 
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will save him from expending a good deal 
of unprofitable effort. 

It is worth while for a teacher who has 
had for a few years classes at the same 
stage of advancement to apply to them the 


method of superposition. Let him take the 


class registers for the past three years— 
say ’28, ’29 and ’30—and try to superim- 


pose like pupils on like. An obvious plan 
is to get each pupil’s name on a separate 
card, and arrange the total into groups of 
pupils who resemble each other. It will be 
found that there are a few small groups of 
pupils who are ‘‘striking’’ in the same 
way, then some large groups of less strik- 
ing pupils who resemble each other less 
definitely, and a big group of pupils who 
resemble each other mainly in the absence 
of anything outstanding in each. The 
value of this trivial experiment is not in 
the actual types thus isolated, but in the 
experience acquired by the teacher in the 
process of superposition. Thorndike says 
about various forms of testing, that it is 
not the actual quantitative result of the 
test that counts, but the critical attitude 
induced in the mind of the teacher who is 
testing. The experiment in superposition 
will be found useful in calling attention to 
general variations in human nature at the 
pupil stage, but at present we are con- 
cerned with the typical aspect. 

This process of typification is no new 
thing, and has been extensively applied in 
other than eduezational connections. When 
Aristotle gave up business as a teacher at 
the Lyceum at Athens, he passed on the 
good-will of the concern to a man named 
Theophrastus, who wrote a great many 
books, one of which interests us here. It 
was called ‘‘Ethical Characters,’’ and is 
the first example of a kind of book that 
afterwards became exceedingly popular. 
In it he gives an account of various types 
of men that we meet with in the world— 
the ambitious man, the greedy man, the 
bullying man, the sneaking fellow, and the 
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rest. Running over the little book in jts 
English translation the reader is struck 
mainly by the modernity of the treatment 
and yet the book was published in B. ¢. 288 
The 88 is repeated in the date of the next 
world-contribution to the literature of the 
type; for in 1688 Jean de la Bruyére p: 
duced his book ealled ‘‘Les Caractéres.”’ 
which purported to be a translation 
Theophrastus but was really much mor 
and amounted to an original work modern- 
izing the ancient writer and treating th, 
subject in a somewhat different way, since 
it is clear that he had in mind certain rea! 
people while professing to deal with mere 
types. It was from this time onward that 
*‘charactery,’’ as this style of writing came 
to be ealled, became popular. But while 
France led the way through La Bruyére, 
England was not far behind and in th 
seventeenth century produced no fewer 
than 57 books in this department. They 
were all written from the artistic stand- 
point, had no scientific backing, and wer 
of no special significance for teachers. 

Pupils on the other hand take very 
kindly to ‘‘charactery.’’ This slapdash 
showing-up of their fellows—and even of 
their teachers—appeals to them strongly, 
as is shown by an examination of an) 
group of school and college magazines 
The youngsters indeed go through in their 
individual experience the same stage as 
their race does in the development of tl: 
novel. The morality plays with their 
crude typification preceded the character 
writers and the essayists, who in their turn 
led up to the novelists. At the present da) 
the inferior novelists remain at the ‘‘ch: 
actery’’ stage. Critics are continually tell- 
ing them that the persons in their books 
are not real people but only puppets, in 
other words types. What from the point 
of view of art may be a blemish may from 
the teacher’s point of view be regarded as 
an advantage. 

The very word ‘‘lay-figure’’ that is fre- 


ir- 
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quently used by the eritics as a term of 
‘ proach may be regarded in the classroom 
as a recommendation. For a lay-figure is 
ist what the teacher wants the type to be. 
We may use the type as the artist uses the 
figure. As it enables the artist to ‘‘ 
the hang of’’ the human form under diffi- 
positions so the type may enable the 
cher to select the sort of general treat- 
ment most likely to meet the case of a 
roublesome pupil whom at a particular 
stage he does not yet know in any detail. 
It is worth noting that the artist’s lay- 
firure has not usually any features, it has 
merely a roughly blocked out head that is 
sufficient to suggest the proper propor- 
tions. In the same way the type gives 
merely the big outlines of pupil-character, 
and leaves to the teacher to develop in 
ictual experience the details involved. 
Naturally the scientists were not willing 
to let the artists have it all their own way. 
So we need not be surprised to find that in 
the nineteenth century there arose a group 
of writers who worked out in a more or less 
psychological way a scheme of ‘‘charac- 
that had some claim to a scientific 
As in a good many other directions, 
the beginnings of this new study are to be 
found in England while the working out is 
to be sought elsewhere. In John Stuart 
Mill’s ‘‘Logie’’ we have suggested a new 
science to which the name ‘‘ethology’’ is 
given. But Mill contented himself with 
baptizing the new science, and left it to its 
fate. Naturally enough the foundling was 
picked up by the world’s most logical 
nation. It is to France that we must look 
for the development of ethology, though 
the foster-parent of the castaway science 
not unreasonably rejected the name given 
by the parent. Truth to tell, the science as 
worked up in France differed a good deal 
from what Mill had suggested. Perhaps 
from her very love of logic France gave her 
Sons a bias towards analysis and classifica- 
tion, so that their works took this direction. 


get 


4 ” 
tery 
. 


basis. 
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At first they quarreled a good deal about 
whether the intellect should be one of the 
three main heads under which characters 
should be classified, the other two being the 
second and third of the traditional depart- 
ments of psychology. As a result of the 
struggle, the intellect retained its place 
and characters were in France arranged 
under the three main heads of intellectuals, 
volitionals, and emotionals, though a nat- 
ural dislike of the last term led to its being 
suppressed in favor of sensories. 

Writers on the subject varied from the 
simple Dr. Azam to the complex Fouillée. 
Azam did not make too great a demand on 
the gray matter of our brain. He was con- 
tent to divide us into the good, the bad, and 
‘‘the good and bad according to circum- 
stanees.”’ All fall good-naturedly 
into one or other of these accommodating 


men 


sections. 
The 


other writers are quarrelsome 


enough in all conscience, but from the 


teacher’s standpoint Alfred Fouillée in his 


‘*Caractéres’’ gives the clearest and most 
useful classification, though it lacks that 
clear-cut symmetry that the French love. 
Fouillée himself is quite obviously not 
pleased with the lack of symmetry his 
scheme shows, but he has reluctantly sacri- 
ficed symmetry to what he believes to be 
the truth. His scheme runs something like 
this :— 


I, INTELLECTUALS. 
A. Pure intellectuals. 
B. Much sensory element and little will. 
C. Small sensory element and little will. 


II. SENSORIES. 
A. Much intellect, little will. 
B. Little intellect, little will. 
C. Little intellect, much will. 


IIT. VoLUNTARIES. 
A. Much intellect, big sensory element. 
B. Little intellect, small sensory element. 
C. Much intellect, small sensory element. 


At first sight teachers will find little help 
in this classification. If they take up an 
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average class-list they find a strong ten- 
dency to put the most of their pupils into 
IC and the rest, the stubborn little brats, 
into IIC. But a little experimenting will 
suggest greater flexibility. Applying the 
scheme first to historical characters, quite 
an interesting game may be played by 
fitting in typical persons into the different 
pigeon-holes. In America I find people 
have no difficulty in filling in IIIB. This 
seems unanimously set apart for George 
III. IIB is hard to fill, for the excellent 
reason that such a negative character as 
this implies has little chance to find a place 
in history: as a matter of fact we have to 
find an example in fiction—Thackeray’s 
Amelia and Dickens’ Dora being suitable 
candidates. 

Experience has shown me that in apply- 
ing this table there is an almost universal 
source of error. This consists in allowing 
the small print to dominate the large. In 
other words the classifiers pay more atten- 
tion to the details of the subdivisions than 
to the dominating quality of the main 
head. Thus one teacher, wanting to be 
original in her example, gave as an in- 
stance of IIB ‘‘the noble six hundred,’’ 
explaining that these gallant but mis- 
guided warriors could claim but little in- 
tellect and little will. The trouble was 
that she failed to notice that the whole 
group was labeled sensory which is cer- 
tainly not the characteristic of the soldier 
as such. 

Obviously in applying our table our 
first selection must be made among the 
three main heads. Our pupils must be 
first arranged into the three groups of in- 
tellectuals, sensories and voluntaries. No 
doubt there will be several cases of doubt, 
and in the ultimate decision we must take 
account of the subordinate qualities. But 
in the first instance we must come to at 
least a tentative decision about which of 
the big classes each candidate must enter. 
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The very fact that there is doubt about 
which main class can justly claim a certain 
pupil rouses a certain interest in that 
pupil, even though under ordinary cireum- 
stances he appears a very ordinary person. 
In this way commonplace pupils will get an 
oceasional moment in the limelight who 
would otherwise permanently remain in 
obscurity. We must take account of boys 
of the type that prompted his master to 
write on his school report: ‘‘John Smith 
neither gives nor takes any trouble.’’ 

The exercise of filling up the pigeon- 
holes of the Fouillée table as applied to a 
class-register is an interesting game, as 
well as being a useful educational process. 
Temptations are numerous, and the resist- 
ing of them a capital moral exercise. To 
begin with, the systematic training we 
teachers have had lures us on to a certain 
lust for completeness that this process does 
not tend to satisfy. So with that love of 
symmetry that the teacher shares with 
the French people. Some of the pigeon- 
holes are apt to remain empty. It will be 
rare indeed to find a suitable candidate for 
hole IA. No doubt the teacher of Pascal, 
Kant or Deseartes might justifiably put 
their names in this receptacle. But for 
most of us it must remain blank. On the 
other hand some of the pigeon-holes will 
probably be overcrowded when the teacher 
first starts the plan. 

To avoid difficulties of this kind the 
teacher will be well advised to make one 
or two experimental trials before starting 
the actual application to class work. It is 
not a bad plan to select say a hundred of 
your acquaintances and proceed to classify 
them. You will probably not know them 
so well as you do your pupils, but you will 
know them in a greater variety of ways. 
Further, grown-up people differ from one 
another more than do young folks. Sir 
John Lubbock points out that young ani- 
mals of the same species resemble one an- 
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other much more than do the grown-ups 
of that species. Different types of young 
whales can not be distinguished from one 
another though the adults can not be mis- 
taken for any species but their own. 
Grown-up people being more fully devel- 
oped and having had wider experience 
have that may be 
seized upon as distinguishing marks, and 


more characteristics 
are accordingly easily marked off from one 
Everybody knows that old people 
for portrait-painters 
Accordingly we are 


another. 
are easier subjects 
than are the young. 
prepared to find that a little practice in 
classifying one’s elderly friends makes a 
capital introduction to the work of fitting 
our pupils into Fouillée’s scheme. 

But when, after we have completed this 
practice period, we come to the work of 
dealing with our classes we find we have 
certain helps that we did not have in deal- 
ing with the more diversified group of 
adults. Our impressions of our grown-up 
friends are more general, and have not the 
sharp edges that we find in the case of the 
youngsters into whose peculiarities we may 
probe in a way that would not be tolerated 
by our equals in age. Probably teachers 
do not sufficiently appreciate the advan- 
tage we enjoy—and sometimes abuse—in 
being able to press our inquiries far beyond 
the range of what politeness would permit 
in ordinary adult life. Those general- 
knowledge papers that we permit our- 
selves to impose upon our pupils would be 
intolerable if applied to ourselves: but they 
certainly do give us a liberal supply of in- 
formation about the real nature and men- 
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tal content of the young people. Applying 
the rudiments of a sane psycho-analysis to 
the processes that go on in the classroom 
we can secure such a body of knowledge 
about the youngsters as to enable us to fill 
up qi satisfactorily the classification 
framework we adopt, whether it be Fouil- 
lée’s or another. 

The mere reference to psycho-analysis 
sounds a warning. This deliberate probing 
into the private thoughts and feelings of 
our normal pupils may become unwhole- 
some, yet the classification and typification 
of them helps very greatly in our manage- 
ment of them as a body and our treatment 
of them as The comfort of 
the situation is that we can not, even if we 
would, go to unwholesome lengths in our 
probing into the qualities of our pupils. 
All that we can hope for in classifying our 
pupils into types is the acquiring of an 
observant and attitude in 
dealing with them, and the attaining of a 
ready and almost unwitting standard ac- 


individuals. 


appreciative 


cording to which we judge and evaluate 
the tendencies and individual actions of 
our pupils in classroom and on the campus. 
It has been said secornfully that all teach- 
ers should study psychology on the econdi- 
tion that they forget all about it the mo- 
ment they get in front of a class. The wise 
teacher can accept the sarcasm with the 
proviso that while he forgets all about the 
technical stuff he has learned, he retains 
the of unwittingly 
For, as Herbert Spencer would put it, the 
facts of the psychological laboratory are 
turned into the faculty of the classroom. 


power applying it. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


RETIREMENT FUNDS FOR TEACHERS 
IN CALIFORNIA 

The U. 8S. Daily prints a communication from 

Mr. Stuart R. Ward, executive secretary, com- 

mission for study of educational problems of 

the State of California, giving a description of 


the changes recommended in the provisions for 
the teacher retirement fund in California, a fund 
built up by joint contributions from teacher 
and state out of which the teacher is to receive 
a regular stipend on retiring from service. 

A measure was passed by the legislature of 
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1913 by which an annual salary of $500 was 
to be paid to teachers who should retire under 
the provisions of the act. 

To qualify for retirement a teacher must have 
taught in the public schools of the nation for at 
least 30 years, the last 15 of which must have 
been in California. He must also have paid 
into the retirement fund an amount equal to $1 
per month for the full 30 years. 

This 1913 retirement salary, while not large, 
was fairly satisfactory at the time, being then 
the equivalent of somewhat more than $800 in 
present-day values. 

The Legislature of 1927 provided for a com- 
mission of investigation to study the measure 
conjointly with a committee of the California 
Teachers Association to determine the question 
of actuarial soundness. The report of this com- 
mission was not reassuring. In the meantime 
the teachers of the state have not been idle, and 
proposals for various types and varying amounts 
of retirement salary have been offered. Some 
of these were considered by committees of the 
1929 legislature but all failed of passage. 

It has seemed advisable for the Commission 
for the Study of Educational Problems to do 
no more than outline in a general way certain 
provisions under which a retirement salary 
fund should be created and should operate. 
The commission has therefore recommended: 


1, That the amount of the retirement salary for 
teachers in California be increased. 

2. That teachers be required to contribute yearly 
to the retirement salary fund an amount equal to 
that provided by the state. 

3. That no plan be adopted and passed by the 
Legislature which has not the approval of com- 
petent actuaries. 

4. That in making any changes in the present 
law or in substituting therefor another measure, 
the interests of present annuitants be fully safe- 
guarded. 


MILITARY TRAINING IN A NEW YORK 
HIGH SCHOOL 
Avutuority of the Board of Education of 
New York City to permit military training in 
the Jamaica High School has been upheld on 
May 25 by Dr. Frank P. Graves, State Edu- 
cation Commissioner. 
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According to a statement in the New York 
Times Commissioner Graves dismissed, in a long 


opinion, appeals of the United Parents’ Ass 


ciation of Greater New York Schools, Ine., and 
of Horatio L. Wilkinson, individually, fron 
action of the city Board of Education in grant 
ing permission to the principal of the Jamaica 
High School to organize a military training 
unit among the boys attending the school, under 
the provisions of the National Defense Act. 

It is held by the commissioner that responsi- 
bility for that determination rests with 
board, and that in his opinion there has been 
no abuse of discretion. 

“Under the cireumstances,” the commissioner 
holds, “I am not at liberty to substitute my 
judgment for the judgment of the board. 
have acted within the law and have fairly exer- 
cised the discretion which is vested in them.” 

In his opinion the commissioner places volun 
tary military training in the same category with 
baseball, football and basketball teams and 
musical organizations connected with any sehool. 
He holds that at most it is an extra-curricular 
activity, and declares he can not agree with th: 
contention of the appellants that in effect the 
board has made military training part of the . 
regular school course. 

Diseussing the contention of the appellants 
that the action of the Board of Education was 
unlawful and in effect an abuse of discretion, 
Commissioner Graves calls attention to Section 
713 of Article 27 (the flag education law), 
which provides “nothing herein contained shall 
be construed to authorize military instruction or 
drill in the publie schools during school hours.” 

“By inference, at least, this statute recog- 
nizes that military instruction or drill may be 
conducted in the publie schools at other times 
than ‘during school hours.’ Otherwise there is 
no satisfactory explanation of the words ‘during 
school hours.’ 

“The most that ean be said of Section 713,” 
the opinion continues, “is that it limits the 
board to the extent of indicating the legislative 
purpose that military instruction and drill shall 
not be given ‘during school hours.’ There is 
nothing therein contained which forbids the 
giving of such instruction and drill after schoo! 
hours. As to whether or not this shall be done 
rests in the diseretion of the board.” The mili- 


They 
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tery drill and instruction authorized by the 
board, under regulations adopted January 14, 
|, “shall be held only after schocl hours.” 
“As a matter of fact, in every case the hours 
r drill are after the school hours of the boys 
rticipating in the drill.” “The resolution 


her provides that the instruction and drill 


be purely voluntary and given only to 
boys who present the written consent of 
parents.’ And, further, ‘that any boy en- 
- in this unit may withdraw at his own 
will without suffering a penalty of any 
whatsoever.’ Therefore, it appears that 
. regular work of these students who choose 

in the military training unit established in 
; school is not interfered with.” 


CONFERENCE AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF MINNESOTA ON UNIVERSITY 
TRAINING FOR THE NATIONAL 

SERVICE 
Tuomas E. CAMPBELL, president of the U. 5. 

Civil Service Commission, William H. McRey- 
ds, director of the personnel ciassification 

board, and probably Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, 

Secretary of the Interior, will be among a dozen 

members of the national government who will 

take part in a conference on “University Train- 
¢ for the National Service” to be held at the 
niversity of Minnesota this summer. 
rhe conference, which will aim to discover 
ys in which universities can provide the spe- 
| training needed in hundreds of federal posi- 
ns, will be the first of its sort ever conducted. 
For thousands of federal posts whose incum- 
bents must have special education there are now 
no particular training standards other than the 
printed statements of “educational qualifications” 
ccording to Professor Morris B. Lambie, of the 
department of Dr. 
will direct the conference, which will be one of 


political science. Lambie 


the special projects of the university's first 
summer session. It will last four days, begin- 
ning on July 14. 

As a result of the diseussion it is hoped that 

‘ responsible authorities of the national gov- 
ernment will become better acquainted with the 
problems of the universities and that universi- 
ties will see more clearly the problems which 
confront United States authorities in recruit- 
ing for the national service. 
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Besides those already mentioned, leaders from 
colleges and from the federal service who have 
Woods, di 
rector of scientific work in the department of 


accepted invitations are Dr. A. F. 


agriculture and formerly dean of the depart 
ment of agriculture, University Farm; Dr. W. 
W. Stockberger, director of the office of per 
sonnel and business administration in the De 
partment of Agriculture; Dr. G. K. Burgess, 
director of the Bureau of Standards; Dr. L. B 
Tuckerman, of the Bureau of Standards; H. A 
Edson, chief examiner of the Civil Service Com 
mission, and Dr. L. J. O’Rourke, director of the 
U. §S. Civil Service Commission’s research 
bureau. 

Others who will come if possible are Herbert 
B. Brown, chief of the U. S. Bureau of Effi 
ciency; G. Aaron Youngquist, assistant attor- 
ney general; Lewis Merriam, National Institute 
of Government Research; Ismar Baruch, assist- 
ant director of the Personnel Classification 
Board, Thomas E. Robertson, commissioner of 
patents, and Dr. E. Dana Durand, economist 
for the Tariff Commission. 

Professor Lambie also has acceptances from 
Dr. W. F. 
Chieago, director of research for President 
Chester 


Ogburn, of the University of 
Hoover’s Commission on Social Trends; 
Lloyd Jones, head of the School of Commeree, 
University of Wisconsin; Louis Brownlaw of 
Chieago, director of the Public Administration 
Clearing House; R. E. Buchanan, dean of the 
Graduate College at Ames; W. L. 
head of the department of agronomy, Univer 
sity of Illinois; Luther C. Steward, vice-presi- 
dent of the Federation of Labor; 
Jenjamin F. Shambaugh, head of the depart- 


Surleson, 


American 


ment of political science, University of lowa; 
Isidor Loeb, dean of the School of Commerce, 
Washington University, St. Louis, and several 
others. 

While some attention will be given to the 
entire range of employment in the national 
service, the conference will pay particular at- 
tention to economics and statistics, law, agri 
culture, forestry, physics, chemistry, social wel- 
fare, engineering and the consular and diplo 
matie services. 

The career aspects of the federal service and 
the existing attitudes of students toward such 
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positions will be considered as well as the re- 
quired amounts of training. 


SUMMER SCHOOL IN ADULT EDUCA- 
TION AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA 
SPECIAL training for leaders, teachers and 
administrators in adult education will be of- 
fered during the 1931 University of California 

summer session, starting on June 22. 

According to announcement made by Mrs. 
Magdalene F. Wanzer, of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, “The adult education sum- 
mer sessions of 1929 and 1930 were so success- 
ful and worth while that the University of Cal- 
ifornia and the State Department of Education 
are again cooperating in offering a_ special 
school for those who are interested in adult 
education, and particularly for teachers and 
principals of evening high schools. 

“As a result of last summer’s discussions 
many experiments have been undertaken 
throughout the state which the 1931 session will 
have opportunity to review. Investigation and 
inquiry will be continued in this new field of 
education which is ‘now seen to be an essential 
and permanent aspect of modern society.’ ” 

Those eligible to join the group will be “any 
one with an experimental turn of mind, but 
particularly any of the 3,500 evening school 
teachers of California or their principals, or 
any teacher who wants to enter either for part 
time or full time this most rapidly developing 
of teaching fields. Others who are leading or 
planning to lead discussion groups outside the 
public schools will also be eligible.” 

Before the session opens every student at- 
tending the school may have a personal inter- 
view with a member of the State Department 
of Education and receive advice as to the 
courses most suitable to his needs. Where a 
student has a particular interest not provided 
for in the school, a consultant from the outside 
will be obtained. 

Each member of the faculty will hold office 
hours and will give individual advice concern- 
ing specific problems or will meet groups meet- 
ing regularly to diseuss the place of the public 
schools in adult education. 

Further information may be obtained by 
communieation with Mrs. Wanzer, Division of 
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Adult Education, State Department of Educa. 
tion, Box 615, Sacramento. 
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FINANCES OF THE CHICAGO 
SCHOOLS 

A sPECIAL dispatch from Chicago to the 
New York Times, under date of May 29, re. 
ports that payment of the school teachers jp 
salary certificates, which may be used as ¢o! 
lateral for loans or possibly cashed by mer- 
chants, has been suggested as an emergency 
measure to relieve the financial stringency of 
the teachers resulting from the tangled fiscal 
affairs of the local governing agencies. 

The plan is sponsored by Mr. Lewis E. 
Myers, president of the School Board, and Mr. 
Joseph Savage, a member, who expressed con- 
fidence that it would be adopted, although other 
school trustees were doubtful of its value. 

The School Board owed the teachers and 
the civil service employees $5,175,000 on Mon- 
day (June 1). The $3,775,000 pay roll of th 
regular teachers fell due on May 29 with no 
prospect of any money to meet it. 

Mr. Myers and Mr. Savage plan to form a 
trust fund with tax warrants on the Schoo! 
Board as the principal on which a trust com- 
pany would issue certificates to the teachers in 
the amount of their salaries. 

It was planned to submit the proposal t 
the board’s finance committee on June 
If approved, it must be passed upon at thi 
regular meeting of the board on June 10. 

Mayor Cermak is expected to head a delega- 
tion of aldermen, public officials and repre- 
sentatives of civie organizations who planned 
to go to Springfield last Monday to work for 
the passage of tax-relief measures or to insist 
on a special session of the General Assembly 
in July. 

They will recommend increasing Chicago's 
bonding power sufficiently to fund the 1930 tax 
bill. 

Governor Emmerson is said to have refused 
to say whether he would call a special session 
to obtain financial relief for Chicago if the 
measure were not acted upon before the regu- 
lar session adjourns. 

MICHIGAN’S ALUMNI UNIVERSITY 


“So many men repeat the commonplace: ‘! 
wish I could go to college again,’” says Wil- 
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fred Shaw, director of alumni relations at the 
University of Michigan, “that we took them at 





their word and set up a series of classes for 





hem during commencement week in June, 





1930. It went with enthusiasm. Old gradu- 






ates testify that they learn better than when 





hey were underclassmen. The professors 






found the alumni classes: more lively than are 





the regulars. The Alumni Institute has come 






to stay.” For five days immediately succeed- 





ing commencement this series of courses will 





be given at Ann Arbor, five successive diseus- 





sions in each course, beginning on Tuesday, 





June 23, and closing Saturday, June 27. The 





program is as follows: 





9:00 A. M. 





‘*Problems of Local Government’’: Professor 
Thomas H. Reed. 
tvolution in its Latest Interpretations’’: Pro 
fessor A. F. Shull. 










10:00 A. M. 


, 






‘The Contemporary Stage’’: Professor Osear J. 





Campbell. 





‘Contemporary Currents in Philosophy’’: Profes- 
sor D. H. Parker. 









11:00 A. M. 


‘*Publie Control of Industry’ 






: 


Professor I. L. 





Sharfman. 





3 ‘‘Contemporary European and American Art’’: 





Associate Professor Bruce M. Donaldson. 





1:00 P. M. 
rhe Geological Character Line in Landscapes’ 
Professor William H. Hobbs. 
‘*Genetic Principles in Child Behavior’’: Assistant 
Professor Martha G. Colby. 





ear , 






2:00 P. M. 





**Contemporary Social Evolution’’: Associate Pro- 
fessor R. C. Angell. 


‘‘The Symphonic Poem’’: Professor Earl V. 







Moore. 






The registration fee is $10 and covers as 
many courses as the applicant may elect. The 
spacious club buildings, the Michigan Union 
and the Michigan League, will care for alumni 
at $5.00 a day, meals and lodging. A feature 
‘ of the week will be a series of plays given in 
the Lydia Mendelssohn Theater by a repertory 

company headed by Tom Powers, Violet Hem- 
ing and Ernest Cossart. The new University 
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Golf Course offers special advantages. Facili- 
ties for swimming, hand ball and tennis may 
be utilized. 

Special reading and study lists have been 
prepared by the members of the faculty of the 
Alumni University for those who wish to pre 
pare themselves in some measure for the 
courses to be given, although such preparation 
is not requisite. These lists are published in 
this announcement. The university library has 
set aside a study room on the first floor of the 
library building where these books will be 
available for consultation and reference. 

President Ruthven argues “once a student 
always a student.” In his invitation he says: 
“T ean see no reasonable ground for assuming 
that the university’s edueational relations with 
its students terminate at that point when the 
student is handed his diploma. It was because 
of this feeling that the Alumni University was 
inaugurated last year on this campus. The ex- 
periences of those alumni who attended the 
1930 session were so pleasant and profitable 
that I hope many more will plan to take part 
in the courses which have been announced for 


this June.” 


LOS ANGELES MEETING OF THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 
THE sixty-ninth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Edueation Association will be held at 
Los Angeles from June 27 to July 4, under the 
presidency of Dr. Willis A. Sutton, superin- 
tendent of public schools at Atlanta, Georgia. 
From advance information concerning the pro- 
cram received from the Journal of the associa 
tion we learn that three subjects have been 
chosen about which the papers and diseussions 
will center. These are: “The Relations of 


’ 


Schools and Business,” “The Improvement of 
Rural Living” and “The Integration of all Edu 
cation.” 

The formal opening of the meeting and of the 
educational exhibits will take place at 3 o’cloek 
Saturday afternoon immediately preceding an 
address by the president, to whom Dr. C. G. 
Pearse, president of the Exhibitors’ Association 
at Milwaukee, will respond. President Sutton 
will preside over the first general session on 
Saturday evening when there will be a sym- 
posium on “The Integration of All Education” 
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in which Dr. George D. Strayer, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, will speak on 
publie schools and the Reverend John Wolfe, 
superintendent of parochial schools at Dubuque, 
Iowa, will speak on private schools. Other 
speakers, not yet announced, will take up the 
contributions of the woman’s college, the col- 
lege and the university. 

Superintendent Frank A. Boutelle, of Los 
Angeles, will conduct the vesper service on 
Sunday afternoon, June 28, when an address 
will be made by Dr. Rufus B. KleinSmid, 
president of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. In the evening a general session will 
be devoted to “Human Values and Relation- 
ships” the speaker being the Honorable James 
Rolph, Jr., Governor of California. 

At the general session on Monday morning, 
Dr. A. E. Winship, editor of the Journal of 
Education, will the subject being 
“Youth Views Education.” At this session ad- 
dresses of welcome will be made by Mr. John 
C. Porter, mayor of Los Angeles, and by Dr. 
J. M. Gwinn, president of the California Teach- 
ers Association. A gavel from the home of 
Abraham Lincoln will be presented by the Illi- 
nois delegation. A symposium taken part in 
by representative students from schools, colleges 
and universities will follow, the speakers and 
subjects being: “The Responsibility of the 
American Student to Develop World Friend- 
’"—Irene Applas, graduate of 


preside, 


ship and Peace’ 
Girls High School, San Francisco; “School Is 


Life”—Lawrence Norton, student, Central High 
School, Memphis, Tennessee; “My Ideal Cur- 
riculum” — Virginia Potter, president, senior 
class, Goucher College, Baltimore, Maryland; 
“What I Would Do If I Were a College Presi- 
dent”—Herschel Langdon, University of Iowa; 
“Our Attitude toward the Constitution”—Gloria 
Gulager, high-school student, Muskogee, Okla. 
[Winner in her district, National Oratorical 
Contest.]}; “Organizing Youth for Character 
Building”—Louis Lower, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri; “Summary”—by Dr. Willis A. Sutton, 
president, National Education Association. 
The presiding officer in the evening will be 
Mr. James A. Moyer, president of the National 
Commission on the Enrichment of Adult Life, 
the subject of the session being “The Enrich- 
ment of Life.” The speakers will be Mr. Ed- 
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ward A. Filene, of Boston, and Presiden; 
Sutton. 

Tuesday morning, June 30, will be given yp 
to the relation of education and business, ty, 
divisions meeting simultaneously, one presided 
over by Merriam D. Eisner, president of the 
Department of Classroom Teachers and the 
second by Miss Helen Reynolds of the Scho 
of Commerce of the Ohio State University. |; 
is expected that among the speakers wil! be Mr 
Howard Whipple, vice-president of the Bank 
of America, Los Angeles; Dr. A. M. Jones, 
personnel director of the Chase National Bank, 
New York City; Inez Johnson Lewis, (Colo- 
rado state superintendent of schools, and Mr 
Paul Cadman, secretary of the San Fran 
Stock Exchange. The diseussion will be con 
tinued in the evening when President Suttor 
will preside and the speakers will be Miss Bess 
Goodykoontz, assistant commissioner of educa- 
tion; Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, president of th 
World Federation of Edueation 
and Professor W. C. Bagley, of Teachers ( 
lege, Columbia University. 

Two general sessions will be held simutt: 
neously on Wednesday morning, the one o1 
“The Principal and his Relationships” and th: 
other on “The White House Conference o1 
Child Health and Protection.” The former wi! 
be presided over by Cassie F. Roys, president 
of the Department of Elementary Schoo! Prin- 
cipals, and the latter, which will be a joint meet 
ing with the Department of Superintendenc 
by Professor Thomas D. Wood, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. The following 
are the subjects and speakers: “The Parent- 
Teacher Association and the White House Cor 
ference’”—Mrs. Hugh Bradford, president, \a 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers; 
“High Spots of the White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection”—H. E. Bar- 
nard, director, White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection, and “The Super- 
intendent as the Chief Inspiration and Execu- 
tive in Making the White House Conference 
Effective’—Dr. E. C. Broome, president of the 
Department of Superintendence. 

In the evening a session on education and 
auxiliary agencies will be presided over by Miss 
Mary McSkimmon, past-president of the a 
tional Edueation Association, and there will be 


Associati ns 
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iresses by representatives of prominent civic, 

fessional, business, religious and juvenile 

nizations. Thursday there will be confer- 

on Rural Life, with these general sub- 

tc: “The Next Ten Years in Rural Schools,” 

“The Next Ten Years in Rural Life” and “How 

Work of the National Agencies can be Co- 
inated to Serve the Rural Child.” 

State delegation meetings for election of rep- 

ntatives to the committees on necrology, 

itions and credentials, will be held on June 

t 12 o’elock. Representative assembly meet- 

Tuesday, Wednesday, 


will be held on 


irsday and Friday mornings at 9: 00 o'clock 


the Shrine Civie Auditorium. 
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The usual dinners, receptions and entertain 
ments have been planned. The life-inembership 
dinner will be given on Monday evening at 5: 30 
P. M., and at 10 o’clock California teachers will 
On Wednesday 
evening at 8 o’clock a mission play will be pre 
sented in the Hollywood Bowl. 
motion-picture stars will be introduced at many 


give a reception to members. 
Lollywood 
of the general sessions. Convention radio pro 
grams will be broadcast on coast-to-coast hook 
ups for the convenience of teachers who can not 
attend. Information on speakers, hours, ete., 
will be sent upon request to the Division of 
Publieations of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


E. P. Ropertson has retired from the 

dency of Wesley College at Grand Forks, 

rth Dakota, with the title of president emer- 
after thirty-two years of service. 

Dean W. M. Aten, of Baylor University, 

s been named acting president to occupy the 

sition left vaeant by the recent death of Dr. 

P. Brooks. 

Dean JoHN SCHOLTE NOLLEN has been ap- 
pointed aeting president of Grinnell College. 
He succeeds the late Dr. John Hanson Thomas 
Main, who had been president of the college 
since 1906. 


Encar B. Srern has been elected chairman 
of the board of trustees of Dillard University, 
which has been formed by the merger of three 
institutions—New Orleans University, 
Straight College and Flint Goodridge Hospital. 


Negro 


Proressor A. A. Cock, professor of educa- 
tion and philosophy in the University College, 
Southampton, has been chosen by the council 
of University College, Leicester, to fill the post 

principal of the college, which will shortly 
ecome vacant. 


Tue chancellor of the University of Dublin, 
Lord Iveagh, has appointed Sir Thomas 
Francis Molony to be vice-chancellor of the 
niversity, in the room of the late Lord 
Glenavy. 

Dr. Ray Lyman WIsur will give commence- 
ment addresses as follows: Tusculum College, 


Greenville, Tennessee, June 2; Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, June 9; New York 
University, June 10; Long Island University, 
June 11, Western 
June 18. 


Dr. Wiitu1amM J. Cooper, U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, will give the commencement ad- 
dress at Lafayette College on June 10. 


and Reserve University, 


Dr. Ropert Maynarp Hvutcuins, president 
of the University of Chicago, gave the com- 
mencement address at the seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of Berea College on June 1. The degree 
of doctor of laws was conferred upon him by 
his father, Dr. William J. Hutchins, president 
of the college. The same degree was conferred 
on Sir Wilfred Thomason Grenfell, known for 
his missionary work in Labrador. 


AmonG the degrees conferred at the com 
mencement of Franklin and Marshall College 
on June 1 was the doctorate of laws on Dr. 
Boyd Edwards, head master of Mercersburg 
Academy. 

THe General Theological Seminary of the 
Episcopal Church, at the one hundred and fifth 
conferred the hon- 
orary doctorate of sacred theology on the Rev- 
erend Professor Leonard Hodgson, of the semi- 
nary, who has resigned to become a canon at 
Winchester, England. 


commencement exercises, 


Dr. Evarts B. Greene, DeWitt Clinton pro- 
fessor of American history at Columbia Uni- 
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versity, has received the honorary degree of 
LL.D. from the University of Illinois. 


Dr. Kart T. Compton, president of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, has been 
awarded the Rumford Medal by the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, in recognition 
of his work in the field of physies. His brother, 
Professor Arthur H. Compton, of the Univer- 
sity of Chieago, was awarded the medal in 
1927. 

A DINNER in honor of Dr. Simon H. Gage, 
professor emeritus of histology and embryology 
in Cornell University, was given by the Wistar 
Institute of Anatomy of the University of 
Pennsylvania on May 20, his eightieth birthday. 


Proressor Water F. Wiuicox, of the de- 
partment of economies of Cornell University, 
who will retire at the end of the academic year, 
was honored at a dinner given by members of 
the faculty who have taught at Cornell for more 
than twenty years. In addition to the guest of 
honor, Professor Edward L. Nichols, ’75, emer- 
itus professor of physies, and President Living- 
ston Farrand were the speakers. 


Sir James Hopwoop Jeans, formerly pro- 
fessor at Princeton University, who came to this 
country to receive the Franklin Medal of the 
Franklin Institute in recognition of his contri- 
butions to mathematical physics and astronomy, 
was the guest of honor on May 28 at a dinner 
in New York. Professor Michael I. Pupin, of 
Columbia University, presided. The subject of 
Sir James’s address was “Modern Theories of 
the Universe.” The dinner was held under the 
auspices of the New York Museum of Science 
and Industry, the American Institute, the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History, the Amateur 
Astronomers’ Association, the New York Acad- 
emy of Sciences and The Scientific Monthly. 
The degree of LL.D. was conferred on Sir 
James by the Johns Hopkins University on May 
13. He sailed for England on May 29. 


Wituiam H. Smicey has been elected an 
honorary life member of the Denver Club, Colo- 
rado, in recognition of his achievements in that 
city in the field of education. He was for many 
years superintendent of schools there and is now 
superintendent emeritus. Some years ago he 
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was made the first honorary member of the City 
Club of Denver. 


Dr. WALLACE EUGENE ROLLINS has been ap- 
pointed dean of the Virginia Theological Sem. 
inary, succeeding the Reverend Dr. Berryman 
Green, who retires in June. Dr. Rollins has 
served as a member of the seminary faculty 
since 1913 and will continue to act as professor 
of early church history. 


Proressor GeorGce C. Kyte, alumnus of the 
University of California and former faculty 
member, who has been teaching at Washington 
University and at the University of Michigan 
during recent years, has been appointed pro- 
fessor of education and supervising principal 
of the university elementary school. 


Dr. Frances M. CuarKe, assistant to the 
head of the department of education at the 
State Normal School at Geneseo, New York, 
has been appointed assistant professor of edu- 
cation at Connecticut College, New London. 


Dr. Carte C. ZIMMERMAN, who has been for 
the past year investigating the effects of west- 
ern culture on the natives of Siam, will return 
to America this fall to become associate pro- 
fessor of sociology at Harvard University. He 
formerly held a similar position at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 


Dr. T. Ear SULLENGER has been made head 
of the department of sociology and social work 
in the recently reorganized Municipal Univer- 
sity of Omaha. 


Proressor C. Bar.ey, of Balliol College, Ox- 
ford University, has been appointed Sather 
professor of classical literature at the Univer- 
sity of California for the second half of next 
year. Professor Moritz Schlick, of the Uni- 
versity of Vienna, has been appointed Mills 
professor of philosophy for one year. 


Dr. CLARENCE HENRY GRAHAM has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of psychology 10 
Clark University. He has been given a one- 
year’s leave of absence at the beginning of his 
appointment in order that he may continue as 


National Research Council fellow in the depart- 


ment of general physiology at the University 0! 
Pennsylvania. 
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Dr. THomAS Munroe, professor of philoso- 


phy at Rutgers University, has been named 


é ator of education at the Cleveland Museum 
of Art. He takes the post made vacant by the 
resignation of Mr. Rossiter Howard, now with 
the Pennsylvania Museum. 

Dr. Eart L. GricGs, assistant professor of 
English at the University of Michigan, has been 
selected for the 1931 Henry Russell award for 
his studies of Samuel Coleridge and his son 
Hartley. This award is made annually to a 
vounger faculty member of the rank of as- 
sistant professor or instructor whose scholarly 
achievements and promise of future attainment 
merit his selection. Professor Griggs is in En- 
gland this year on leave of absence as holder 
of the Lloyd traveling fellowship, another uni- 
versity award. 

De. A. P. Kepruart, professor of educational 
practice and principal of the Training School 
of the North Carolina College for Women, has 
been granted a leave of absence to accept an 
appointment by the International Institute of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, to the 
Scottish exchange fellowship for the year 1931- 
1932 at Edinburgh Teachers College, Scotland. 

Dr. Mervin Oakes, instructor in science, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, has been 
appointed head of the science department in 


the State Normal School, Fredonia, New York.’ 


Miss CLare Brown CorNeELL, associate pro- 
fessor of education, Ypsilanti State Normal Col- 
lege, Michigan, has been appointed director of 
extension, Hartwick College, Oneonta, New 
York. 

Mr. Lewis E. Myers has been reelected 
president of the Chicago Board of Education. 

SUPERINTENDENT G. E. Brown, of Bisbee, 
Arizona, has tendered his resignation to become 
effective on June 30. He will spend the coming 
year in study after closing two years’ work in 
Bisbee. 

Miss CATHERINE M. Mason, principal of the 
Lineoln Sehool, San Pedro de Macoris, Domin- 
ican Republic, has become dean of girls in the 
Government Indian High School, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. 

Mr. Joun M. GLENN, general director of the 
Russell Sage Foundation since its foundation 
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twenty-four years ago, has resigned, but will 
Mr. 
Shelby M. Harrison, director of the department 
of surveys and exhibits since 1912 and vice gen- 


continue to serve as one of the trustees. 


eral director in recent years, will sueceed Mr. 
Glenn as general director. Mr. Glenn’s resigna 
tion and Mr. Harrison’s appointment become 
effective on September 1, after which Mr. Glenn 
will undertake the preparation of a history of 
the first twenty-five years of the Russell Sage 
Foundation. 


CounTy SUPERINTENDENT WILLIAM Barr, of 
Wells County, was elected president of the 
Dakota Edu- 
cation Association at the concluding session of 
Minot. 


northwest division of the North 
the annual convention in He succeeds 
George H. Moyer, Makoti. 


Dr. JouHn H. CooK, dean of the school of 
education of the North Carolina College for 
Women, has been elected president of the North 
for the 


Carolina Edueation Association 


1931-1932. 


year 


At the New York meeting of the American 
Association for Adult Education the 
elected were: President, Felix M. Warburg, 
Vice-presidents, Ethel Richardson Allen, Dor- 
othy Canfield Fisher, L. D. Coffman, Charles 
H. Judd, Everett Dean Martin; 
Margaret E. Burton; Treasurer, Chauncey J. 
Hamlin. 


officers 


Secretary, 


Dr. Leon W. Goupricn, director of the or- 
phan asylum and school of the Hebrew Shel- 
tering Aid Society, has been appointed head 
of the new Bureau of Child Guidance of New 
York City. 


Mr. W. C. Ryan, for the past two years su- 
perintendent of Metaline Falls, 
Washington, has been appointed deputy su- 
perintendent of schools for Spokane County. 
He will take office on September 1. 


schools at 


Proressor GILBert Givet, of the School of 
Law of the University of Paris, lectured at the 
University of Washington on May 6. Pro- 
fessor Gidel, 
throughout the country, discussed “The Bill of 
Rights in France” before a student audience 
comprising law and political science classes. 
During the past year Professor Gidel has been 


who is visiting law schools 
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exchange professor at Yale University Law 
School. 


Mr. Witiiam J. Suroper, president of the 
Board of Edueation of Cincinnati, will make 
an extended tour of Russia to study results 
of the five-year plan in that country. 


Mr. H. B. Lees-Smiru, president of the 
British Board of Education, will open on June 
29 the Second International Congress of the 
History of Science and Technology, which will 
meet in London at the Science Museum from 
June 29 to July 4. 


Dr. Nicuotas Murray Butter, president of 
Columbia University, sailed on June 3 to study 
present-day conditions in Europe and ascertain 
how the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, of which he is president, ean be of great- 
est service in promoting better world under- 
standing. Dr. Butler expects to make addresses 
in Franee, Hungary, Austria, Czechoslovakia 
and England, returning to New York on July 
28. 

Dr. Metvin JonHnson Wuirte, professor of 
history and head of the department in the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences of Tulane University, 
died on April 16, at the age of fifty-three years. 
Dr. White became a member of the faculty of 
Tulane University soon after receiving the de- 
gree of doctor of philosophy from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. He was the author of “The 
Secessionist Movement in the United States” 
and a number of articles in historical journals. 


Dr. FreperIcK Newton Scort, professor 
emeritus of rhetoric at the University of Mich- 
igan, died on May 29 at the age of seventy-one 
years. He retired from active teaching in 1927. 


Tue Harmon Foundation, New York City, 
created in 1921 by the late William E. Harmon, 
for charitable and humanitarian purposes, has 
received $1,246,385 under his will. The pur- 
poses of the foundation are manifold and its 
activities have extended beyond New York 
State. Mr. Harmon seemed most interested in 
the establishment of playgrounds, setting aside 
$100,000 in 1924 for playgrounds in cities show- 
ing a 30 per cent. increase in population since 
1900. 


Tue General Education Board has made a 
grant of $13,500 for the study of cooperative 
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cataloging, according to an announcement frop 
American Library Association Headquarters. 
The investigation will deal with methods of 
cataloging research items in special libraries jn 
the United States, preliminary to a possible in- 
itiation of an adequate centralized cataloging 
service. 


APPROPRIATIONS and gifts to the University 
of Chicago amounting to $657,000 by vario ha 
educational foundations have been announced 
Some of the appropriations represent release 
or capitalization of funds previously granted. 
The Rockefeller Foundation has appropriated 
$500,000 to establish an endowment providing 
$25,000 a year for the development of the fae- 
ulty of the Social Science Division. The Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial in 1927 ap- 
proved a yearly grant of $25,000 for this pur- 
pose, and the $500,000 appropriation capitalizes 
that grant. The Rockefeller Foundation has 
also made a new appropriation of $150,000 
toward the current expenses of the Graduate 
School of Social Service Administration during 
the three-year period beginning July 1, 1931. 
The appropriation is at the rate of $50,000 a 
year during the period, but half the appropria- 
tion is contingent on the University of Chi- 
eago’s providing $25,000 from other sources. 
The Commonwealth Fund has made an appro- 
priation of $7,500 for 1931-32 to establish fel- 
lowships in psychiatric social work in the 
Graduate School of Social Service Administra- 
tion, and has reserved like amounts for the same 
purpose for four succeeding years. 


CuoaTe ScHoot, Wallingford, Connecticut, 
has received a gift of $40,000 from an anony- 
mous alumnus for the new athletic building 
fund, which now amounts to $275,000. It is 
expected that the building will be ready for 


use in the autumn of 1932. 


A JuNIoR college has been established within 
Adelbert College of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. Beginning in September, and effective 
for the class of 1935, the four-years’ college 
course will be cut in half. At the end of the 
second year all students will receive a certifi 
cate of completion of the junior college work. 
A matriculation committee of the faculty wil 
then act upon the fitness of each student to do 
advanced college work, and only those passed 





A aes. 


+ ie 
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will be allowed to continue. Students trans- 
ferring from other colleges must also pass this 
committee. 


Tue school of library science at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, authorized a year 
ago, will open on September 18, under the di- 
rectorship of Louis R. Wilson, university libra- 
rian and Kenan professor of library science. 
This new department is made possible by a 
erant from the Carnegie Corporation, and is 
the culmination of a series of courses in library 
science offered in the summer and regular terms 
since 1904. The curricula, offering a basic 
course in library work, are offered in three di- 
visions, permitting the student to specialize in 
any of the three fields—elementary and high 
school libraries, city and country club libraries, 
and college and university libraries. The school 
has been organized as a graduate library school 
with the requirement for admission of a bach- 
elor’s degree from an accredited college or uni- 
versity. 

In an opinion handed down on May 14 at 
Hamilton, Ohio, by Judge J. D. Barnes, of the 
Court of Common Pleas, state-supported uni- 
versities were denied the right to expel students 
who fail to attain specified scholastic qualifica- 
tions. The ruling was in the ease of Miss Jean 
West, Portsmouth, Ohio, against Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio. Judge Barnes held that 
Miami University had no authority te drop 
Miss West from classes, but ruled that the in- 
stitution could compel her to remain in the 
same grade until she mastered her work. 


iod 


Tue Hill Portland, 
Oregon, has announced a $300,000 construction 


Military Academy of 
program for eleven new buildings on its new 
site in Rucky Butte. 


Tue Associated Press reports that, faced with 
a fund shortage, the Rock Island board of edu- 
eation has voted to cut every school salary to 
the extent of 
all kindergartens of the system, to eliminate 


one month’s pay, to eliminate 
all supervisors and to modify budgets for all 
special departments. The plan will be 


effective next September for the 1931-32 school 


new 


year. 


Tue North Carolina Educational Association 
at the forty-seventh annual convention unani- 
mously adopted the following objectives: (1) 
A state board of education to be appointed by 
the governor with overlapping terms of office 
for its members and vested with the duty of 
appointing a state superintendent of educa- 
tion. (2) Extension of the state-wide 
mum school term to eight months; the extended 


mini- 


term to be financed by the state or local units, 
or both. (3) Full loeal self-government in the 
matter of providing increased educational op 
portunities over and above the state-provided 
minimum with local control of local funds and 
strict state supervision of state-provided funds. 
(4) Salaries that will attract and retain in the 
profession the type of teacher North Carolina 
deserves. (5) A character development pro- 
gram all-persuasive but as definite and purpose 
ful as possible throughout the entire curricula 
of the schools. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


DEPARTMENT OF THE DRAMA AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 

SrupEeNts who are interested in studying 
drama seriously and those who wish merely to 
have this means of expressing an amateur crea- 
tive ability, the campus and the town commu- 
nity as a whole, and the state of Oregon are all 
served by the drama department of the Univer- 
sity of Oregon, which is one of the best organ- 
ized on the coast. It is headed by Mrs. Ottilie 
Turnbull Seybolt, who has had wide experience 
in the field. She is assisted by Cecil C. Matson, 
outstanding dramatie graduate of the university 


of a few years ago, and Fred Orin Harris, in- 
structor in the art department, who has charge 
of the stage design. 

Primarily, the department serves the students 
who wish to become actors or directors and 
teachers of drama. Not less important, however, 
in its social importance is the service its little 
theater gives to the community by bringing some 
of the best modern and time-established plays 
to Eugene, a town off the regular circuit of good 
plays. By sponsoring a yearly high-school 
drama tournament, the standard of drama in 
the state is being gradually raised. 
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Last year, for instance, productions in the 
department included Galsworthy’s “Escape,” 
Lonsdale’s “The Last of Mrs. Cheyney,” 
“Craig’s Wife,” the Pulitzer prize play by 
George Kelly, and “The Ivory Door,” by A. A. 
Milne. The commencement play, produced 
under the direction of the drama department, 
was the Chinese comedy, “The Yellowjacket,” 
which was of such an unusual nature that it 
would probably never have been produced by a 
commercial company, yet it was a most success- 
ful and- delightful experiment. This year the 
repertoire includes Shakespeare’s “Twelfth 
Night,” Philip Barry’s delightful modern com- 
edy, “Holiday,” and his play “Hotel Universe,” 
and H. H. Davies’s “The Single Man.” The 
department strives always for variety, so that 
programs each year will include some good 
standard play, a good modern play, and perhaps 
a phantasy, or something a bit out of the ordi- 
nary. 

Not limiting its service to the community, the 
department each year tries to promote greater 
interest in play production throughout the state 
by holding a high-school drama tournament each 
year in April in cooperation with the extension 
division. The first ten high schools who apply 
come to the university, where for three nights 
they give their one-act plays. Cups are awarded 
to the best play and to the two best individual 
actors, one boy and one girl. A decided increase 
in interest, and a great improvement in choice 
of plays has been the result of the tournaments, 
being held this year for the fifth time. Last 
year one school produced a play written by a 
local Oregon woman, and another produced a 
little Mexican play written in their own high 
school, both of excellent caliber. 

Probably the most interesting phase of the 
department’s work from the point of view of 
the student are the Thursday matinees given by 
the Studio Players. The members of the class 
aid each other as stage managers and stage crew 
so that during the series each student may have 
experience in the various departments of light- 
ing, setting, costuming, properties, and so on. 
The actors are students selected for the parts at 
tryouts open to the entire campus. Actors and 
directors together make up the group known as 
the Studio Players. Though amateurish in 
spots, as would be expected, the plays have 
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turned out to be surprisingly good, and the 
theater each Thursday plays to standing room 
only. 

Although stimulus of interest in dramatiecs 
seems hardly necessary at the University of 
Oregon, where campus plays are so well at- 
tended that extra performances must often be 
held to accommodate the crowds, there is a 
chapter of the National Collegiate Players here, 
which has that for one of its functions. Ocea- 
sionally this group produces plays under its own 
name. Their number is made up of people in 
terested not only in acting, but in writing plays, 
staging and directing and even in musical com- 
edy composition. The chapter at Oregon State 
College in Corvallis, forty miles away, cooper- 
ates with the Oregon chapter as much as possible 
in promoting interest in drama. 

Freshman and sophomore classes are not 
selective, and are designed for general improve 
ment as well as for those who intend to go on in 
drama. A third-year course, going under the 
name of the Guild Hall Players, is selective, 
however, members being chosen by the depart- 
ment instructors. Courses in stage production 
and in stage design are given on alternate years, 
while a course in practical stage production is 
offered Eugene townspeople through the exten- 
sion division night classes. 

Georce H. Goprrey 

UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


THE CONCENTRATED MAJOR IN 
ENGLISH IN ADELBERT COL- 
LEGE, WESTERN RESERVE 
UNIVERSITY 

Unper the regulations of Adelbert College, 
Western Reserve University, which permit the 
setting up of a concentrated major of thirty-six 
hours in the junior and senior years, the kn 
glish department has devised a coordinated 
system of courses which it believes leads the 
student toward a definite goal in a large field 
of knowledge. 

The backbone of the plan is a two-year course 
in the history of English literature, i.e., four 
semester courses of three eredits each. The 
divisions are as follows: (1) Beginnings (01d 
inglish) to 1558; (2) 1558 to 1642; (3) 1642 
to 1800; (4) 1800 to 1892. This two-year 
course is required of all majors as the founda- 
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ion course upon which the rest of their work 
is built. Although the regulations of the college 
do not eall for an official selection of a field of 
major study until the beginning of the junior 
vear, many students may anticipate the require- 
ments by electing parts 3 and 4 of this course 


their sophomore year. Because the later 
fields of English literature are more closely 
related to the reading which the students have 
me in high school and in their freshman year, 
department recommends that parts 3 and 4 
be attempted before parts 1 and 2. 


Shakespeare, a three credit course, as are all 


at 


the 


the courses mentioned in this article, is the only 
other course required of majors. The depart- 
ment feels that an intensive study of Shake- 
speare should constitute a part of the work of 
every major irrespective of his choice of field 
of coneentration within the subject. The stu- 
dent takes this course during the second half 
of the junior year. 

On this foundation the student builds a series 
of courses in accordance with his interest. Thus 
far the department of English has set up out- 

nes for coordinated study in three fields, 
drama, novel, and poetry. In order to complete 
, major in drama, the student will take the fol- 
lowing courses (three credits, one semester 
each): Elizabethan Drama, Shakespeare (this 
is the course noted in the preceding paragraph), 
Restoration and Eighteenth Century Drama, 
Modern British Drama, and Modern American 

In order to complete a major in the 
the student will take the following 
courses (three credits, one semester each): En- 
glish Novel to 1800, Nineteenth Century Novel, 
Modern British Novel, and (optional) American 
Novel and Short Story. In order to complete 
a major in poetry, the student will take courses 
from the following (three credits, one semester 
each): Chaucer, Spenser, Milton, English Ro- 
mantie Poets, Tennyson and Browning, Vic- 
torian Poets exclusive of Tennyson and Brown- 
ing, Poeties and Modern Poetry. The major 
in poetry is not so fixed as are the other majors 
because the history of English literature course 
furnishes a better developed background in 
poetry than it does in any other field of English 
literature. 

In the last semester of his senior year the 
student pursues a course called Senior-Confer- 


Drama. 


novel, 
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ence. This course consists of independent work 
in drama, novel, or poetry, as the case may be, 
under the direction of a member of the staff. 
In some ways it constitutes the capstone of his 
work. 

The remainder of the thirty-six credits which 
are not used under one of the three plans are 
called controlled electives, as distinguished from 
free electives in which the student may choose 
any subject which he pleases. The controlled 


electives are scheduled conference with 


the student and are intended to be used to enrich 
Ger- 


upon 


his course. Courses in French drama or 
man novel which fit in with the major interest 
of the student are used in this connection, pro- 
vided, of course, that the student has the proper 
grounding in the necessary language. Certain 
courses in English history which have a bearing 
on the nineteenth century novel are also util- 
ized. Some other course offered by the English 
department may be chosen. Because the plan 
of the concentrated major allows two free elee- 
“ach semester (i.e., concentrated major: 


6 credits), the student 


tives 
9 eredits; free electives: 
has ample opportunity for following a secon 
dary field of interest beyond that of his major. 
The rule is to leave him the utmost freedom in 
his choice of free electives. 

The English department feels that this major 
does away with one of the great faults of a 
major which is based merely on the completion 
of a given number of credits, credits which are 
accumulated by taking a variety of courses, for 
the offering of an English department is usually 
which have no 


rather extensive, frequently 


definite relationship to each other. The concen 


trated major, however, well-con 
structed survey of the whole field of English 
literature, with a coordinated series of courses 
in three fields of study, the pursuit of any one 
of which will provide the student with a fairly 
complete knowledge of it instead of a scattering 
knowledge of the whole of English literature. 
Such a student proceeding to graduate study 
will know definitely in what fields he should 
build up his knowledge while he is continuing 
his study, if he so desires, in the field of his 
undergraduate concentration. 
FINLEY Foster 


presents a 


ADELBERT COLLEGE, 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
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QUOTATIONS 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY AND 
PROFESSOR MILLER 


THE most violent sort of controversy, involv- 
ing a very definite free speech issue and re- 
flecting international possibilities, has emanated 
from the usually placid Ohio State University 
at Columbus—the 10,000-student leader of the 
state’s schools. On the heels of an unsuccess- 
ful student revolt against compulsory military 
training; it was disclosed that the university, 
which gives its faculty contracts from year to 
year, had refused to renew that of the head of 
its sociology department since 1925, Professor 
Herbert Adolphus Miller. 

Professor Miller at first was believed to be 
the victim of some remarks he made encour- 
aging voluntary instead of compulsory military 
drill for the undergraduates. Then, by his own 
statement, it was found that trustees of the uni- 
versity had objected to a speech he made in 
Bombay on March 12, 1930, to Mahatma 
Gandhi and his followers. 

President George W. Rightmire and Julius 
Stone, of Columbus, chairman of the trustees, 
confirmed this in a long statement in behalf of 
the university, in which the wisdom and good 
taste of Dr. Miller’s speech to Gandhi was 
challenged and revealing that the trustees had 
decided a year ago to drop the professor. The 
university statement accused Dr. Miller of 
going further in wishing Gandhi’s movement 
than the professor, on questioning 
later, had told them. Professor Miller said he 
believed his few remarks, which he said were 
based on interest in and hopes for the religious 
forwarding of India’s aims, were completely 
justified by events since March 12, 1930. 

It then became apparent, in both the admin- 
istration’s and Dr. Miller’s statements, that the 
latter’s teachings in his sociology classes were 
perhaps at the bottom of the diseord. Dr. Mil- 
ler said he believed he had offended the “race 
prejudice” of certain citizens of Columbus by 
his social theories, and the university statement 
noted “complaints as to Professor Miller’s 
classroom teachings in domestic relations and 
racial relations” which had come to the admin- 
istration since he began to teach at Ohio State. 
He previously had very nearly been dropped 
because of these complaints, and the Indian 


suecess 


speech was the final provocation, President 
Rightmire said. 

Many of Professor Miller’s students and 
some of his faculty have protested his release 
to the extent of circulating petitions to be pre- 
sented to Governor George White and the 
Legislature and of attempting to interest the 
American Association of University Profes- 


sors. In Cleveland the two strongest news- 


papers condemned the university for letting 


the professor go, and the case will go into the 
minor historical background of the university, 
which is as curious and complex as that of any 
state institution in America. 

Professor Miller is a man of some eminence. 
As a teacher of sociology at Oberlin College, 
in 1918, he helped to draft the declaration of 
independence and the constitution of Czecho- 
slovakia, having been a friend for many years 
of President Thomas Masaryk of that repub- 
lic. After leaving Oberlin and before going to 
Ohio State, he was research sociology director 
for the Carnegie Foundation, and he holds de- 
grees from Dartmouth, Harvard and Chicago. 
He has lectured on race problems in many 
cities and is one of the outstanding American 
foes of the theories of “race superiority.” 

It is the belief of many persons who have 
watched Ohio State’s treatment at the hands 
of the various General Assemblies that the 
roots of the Miller case spring from the uni- 
versity’s feeling of helplessness before the 
“farm blocs” which dominate every legislature. 
Until 1904 the rural assemblymen deliberately 
kept Ohio State poor at the expense of two 
other state universities, both in southern Ohio. 
As recently as 1926, a legislative committee 
hippodromed through an investigation of sus- 
pected “Reds” and “immoral” students, and in 
this inquiry many violent threats were voiced 
of what rural legislators would do to the uni- 
versity if it was found to be less than cireum- 
spect in either morals or Americanism. In 
many years the university administrators have 
seen their generally reasonable budget re- 
quests pruned and slashed out of all reason at 
the whim of none too intellectual country poli- 
ticians; so that there is good reason for every 
university executive to be “legislature con- 
scious.” 

As a rule, the university has been threatened 








June 6, 1931 
or punished in this manner whenever any Ohio 
State professor got credit outside his campus 
area for views which would be regarded as 
“advanced” by the average American country 
lawmaker. In the ease of Professor Miller, 
liberal sociological views were undoubtedly re- 
garded with alarm by trustees and president as 
soon as any rumblings, however small, were 
heard. 

The 1931 outbreak of the undergraduate re- 
bellion against compulsory drill in freshman 
and sophomore years was fierce for two weeks, 
but did not attract any great number of stu- 
Several meetings of the protestants 
was planned, 


dents. 
were held and a “drill strike” 
but the student leaders finally called it off. 
The issue went to the faculty at two meetings, 
after the first of which President Rightmire 
suggested a firm stand for the status quo. The 
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trustees, mindful of a resolution in the legis- 
lature a fortnight before to do some more in- 


’ declared firmly 


vestigating into student “Reds,’ 
for the compulsory drill, and Dr. Rightmire 
said that any faculty member or student who 
disliked anything at the university was under 
no compulsion to stay there. 

The university is a federal land-grant college 
under the national act which gives land and 
money to schools which include military drill in 
their curriculum. Two years ago the Federal 
Attorney General’: office ruled that the aet did 
not make such drill compulsory but the feeling 
at the Ohio State campus was that to change 
the matter of drill was to invite the newest leg- 
islature to take a hand, and the drill will re- 
main compulsory, it is safe to say, for some 
vears yet.—N. R. Howerda, Editorial Corre- 
spondence, The New York Times. 


REPORTS 


SECOND INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF TEACHERS OF MODERN 
LANGUAGES 
Tue International Congress of Modern Lan- 
guage Teachers, after a lapse of twenty-one 
years, met for the second time in Paris, from 
Mareh 31 to April 4. Twenty-three countries 
were represented, among them the United States, 
Canada, Mexico, China, and as many as eight 

hundred members were in attendance. 

The meetings were held in one of the large 
amphitheaters of the Sorbonne. A more be- 
coming place of reunion could hardly have been 
selected than this, the oldest and noblest insti- 
tution of learning. It is no less significant that 
the Sorbonne, a citadel of ancient learning, a 
depository of classical culture, should have 
opened its gates to the representatives of mod- 
ern times and of modern culture. Where the 
voice of Abélard once resounded, one heard 
the Chinese delegate declare, in most perfect 
French, that as official representative of the 
Ministry of Edueation of the Chinese Republie, 
he could assure the congress that the teaching 
of modern languages is considered of vital im- 
portance in his country. 

In spite of the diversities of countries and 
their local problems, all the delegates agreed 


principles and common ideals. 


on essential 
They were unanimous in upholding that the 
teaching of modern languages must combine 
with a practical and utilitarian aim a cultural 


and educational value. From the practical 
point of view, we must make it possible for our 
pupils to speak the language as well as to read 
and write it, or else they will abandon our 
classrooms and seek from private commercial 
institutions the practical teaching which we 
deny them. 

The difficulties attending the teacher of mod- 
ern languages were fully recognized, among 
which are the large classes, and the restricted 
time at the disposal of both pupil and master. 
But, as in industry the machine has been every- 
where introduced to replace the shortage of 
human labor, so in teaching we could and 
should take advantage of efficient mechanical 
devices, as, for example, the phonograph. For 
pronunciation, accentuation, intonation, phrase 
construction and vocabulary building, the 
phonograph may prove to be immensely useful 
and efficacious. It can considerably lighten the 
work of the teacher, and be for the pupil an 
infallible guide and an indefatigable tutor. In 
short, a well-equipped laboratory becomes as 
essential to a department of modern languages 
as to the department of physics and chemistry. 
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The delegates were also tireless in emphasiz- 
ing the cultural and educational value of mod- 
ern language teaching. The language of a 
country is the key to the heart and soul of a 
people. Their innermost feelings find expres- 
sion in prose and poetry, and through their 
literature we may commune with their ideals 
and share in their aspirations. And if we add 
to this study a knowledge of the physical and 
natural aspects of those foreign countries, a 
survey of their customs, history and traditions, 
we shall come nearer and nearer to understand- 
ing them, to appreciating, admiring and loving 
them. Thus teachers of modern languages be- 
come active agents in upholding and in foster- 
ing the ultimate ideal of mankind, that of world 
peace and universal brotherhood. 

This last note was sounded again and again 
by the delegates to this congress. In an elo- 
quent and foreeful speech delivered at their 
banquet, the French Minister of Commerce 
fittingly declared that they, the teachers of mod- 
ern languages, are the missionaries of peace, the 
messengers of good-will and understanding be- 
tween nations. 

No less impressive were the words of Pro- 
fessor Brunot, former dean of the Faculty of 
Letters at the Sorbonne, who presided at one 
of the sessions. He proposed that all the mem- 
bers solemnly pledge themselves to present to 
their pupils an impartial and true representa- 
tion of the culture, ideals and civilization of 
the people whose language they were called 
upon to teach. He also proposed that they 
call themselves, instead of teachers of modern 
languages, teachers of language and eiviliza- 
tion. Professor Brunot’s suggestions were 
unanimously approved. 

But the activities of the congress did not re- 
strict themselves to the suggestion of general 
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aims and principles. The program ineluded 
various papers and discussions dealing with 
pedagogical matters and educational problems, 
such as: “La Lecture Expliquée;” “Le Thé 
atre et son Réle;” “La Psychologie dans |’En 
seignement des Langues Vivantes;” “La Phoné 
tique;” “La Réforme Prussienne de 1925;” “La 
Correspondance Scolaire Internationale,” to 
quote only a few titles. 

The sessions, well attended, began at nin 
in the morning and lasted the greater part ot 
the day. Nevertheless, thanks to the tireless 
devotion of the organizers, every effort was 
made to give the members a pleasant time dur 
ing their stay in Paris. The national theaiers 
were opened to them free of charge. Official 
receptions were held at the Sorbonne and at the 
Hdtel de Viile. Excursions were arranged to 
places of interest, such as Versailles and the 
chateaux of the Loire. The French government 
and the transport companies helped generously 
to minimize the traveling expenses by allowing 
a reduction of from 30 to 50 per cent. 

In the final session of the congress, a consti 
tution for. an International Federation o! 
Teachers of Modern Languages was submitted 
to the delegates. This was approved, and it 
now remains to be ratified by the local and 
national associations. 

After sharing the enthusiasm of all the mem- 
bers who attended this second congress in Paris, 
after witnessing the spirit of idealism and 
mutual devotion, I earnestly hope that the 
Modern Language Association of the United 
States will deem it worth while to take an 
active part in the work of this International 
Federation. 

Matuvrin Donpo 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 

BERKELEY 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE EFFECT OF FREQUENT SHORT 
OBJECTIVE TESTS UPON THE 
ACHIEVEMENT OF COLLEGE 

STUDENTS IN EDUCA- 
TIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


THERE seem to be wide variations among col- 
lege teachers in the extent and frequency of 
testing. Some teachers give one or two exam- 


inations during the semester, or a final examina- 
tion only; others give very frequent short exami- 
nations, daily or weekly quizzes, or they ma) 
grade the students upon daily work. Do studeats 
do better when they have frequent opportunity 
to determine their relative grades or standings 
in a class? Does knowledge of their relative 
positions in the class motivate them to stud) 
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more or harder? This paper presents the re- 
sult of an experiment designed to study the 
effect of frequent, short, objective quizzes upon 
the achievement of college juniors and seniors 
in edueational psychology. 

The end test devised for this study consisted 
of an objective test based upon the required 
text-book reading, the lecture material and the 
laboratory problems previously planned for the 
course. The test was arranged in two forms 
to facilitate the study of practice effect and re- 
liability, and to reduce testing time required 
for the first end test. Each form contained 90 
true-false items, 10 multiple choice items, and 
one-word-answer and completion items totaling 
75 points. Form A was administered te two of 
three sections of educational psychology at the 
first elass meeting. The section having the 
lowest mean score was selected as the experi- 
mental section, the other as a control. The 
Miller Mental Ability Test, Form B, was given 
to both groups to determine whether the mental 
ability of the two groups was equal. Both 
groups had almost exactly the same mean 
seore on the Miller Tests. 

The experimental group was told that it 
would have a short quiz about every week. 
Nothing was said to the control group about 
testing. Both control and experimental sections 
were given the same mid-semester examination 
totaling 164 points, and as a final examination 
the two forms of the end test were given— 
Form A, which had been used at the first class 
meeting, and -Form B, which was new to both 
sections. In addition to the mid-term and final 
examination, the control group had one other 
short examination; the experimental section, on 
the other hand, had been given twelve short 
quizzes at intervals throughout the semester. 
A third group taking the course was used in the 
study of practice effect and equivalence of the 
forms. 

Of the twelve short quizzes administered to 
the experimental group, eleven permitted point 
scoring. The scores were determined promptly 
after each quiz and reported to the class at the 
next class meeting. The procedure followed 
was to place a distribution of the scores upon 
the blackboard and to indicate the median. 
Each student was then given his score on a 
slip of paper. The tests were not returned to 
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the class, as it was desired to prevent studying 
to a quiz. 

All sections concerned were taught by the 
same instructor. Exactly the same reading was 
used, and the lectures and the laboratory work 
were identical. 

Since the two forms were found to be equal 
in difficulty and since no practice effect could 
be detected, the score from both Form A and 
Form B was used as the final score and for the 
initial score two times the score on Form A 
was used. Therefore the gain in the period of 
learning is represented by the difference be- 
tween the score on the final end test (Form A 
and Form B) and the score on the pre-tests (2 
times the score on Form A). 

In Table I are presented the mean scores, 
differences between means, and the reliability of 
these differences. It will be seen that the dif- 
ferences between the experimental groups and 
the control groups on the pre-test, and in gains, 
are significant. That is, they could scarcely 
be due to chance. 


TABLE I 
SHowIne MEAN Scores On Pre-Test, Frnat Enp 
TEST AND MEAN GAINS, THE DIFFERENCES 
BETWEEN THESE MEANS AND THE RELIA 
BILITY OF THE DIFFERENCES 





| 
i} 





Chances in 100 \} 
that difference 
is a true diff. 


Control 


_~ 


Pre-test 
Final end 

test Seek 212. , “4 0.0 
Gains 99.75 
N 


The reliability of the end test was found by 
correlating Form A and Form B, using the 88 
The coefficient of re 


eases in three classes. 
liability was .82. 

To determine whether or not the short tests 
were acting adversely, that is, whether the ex- 
perimental group was being antagonized by the 
frequent testing, a questionnaire was submitted 
to the experimental group at the last class meet- 
ing to determine its attitude toward the fre- 


quent testing. The paragraph of directions 
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preceding the questionnaire explained the ex- 
perimental The important 
questions and a tabulation of the replies fol- 


situation. most 


low: 


(1) If the hour of meeting were 

not a factor, you 
been in the 
having the 


would 
rather have 
section not 
short quizzes? 
think 


studied 


studied 
harder 
frequent 


Do you you 
more or 
because of the 
quizzes? Yes 34 
think the short 
quizzes helped you to learn 


more 


Do you 


the subject-matter 
thoroughly ? 

Are frequent short quizzes 
worth taking in order to 
know just where you stand 
at all times? 

Would prefer not to 
have had the short quizzes 
even though you knew they 
would help 
better grade? 

Did you feel constantly wor- 
ried or harassed about the 
course you knew 
the tests were coming at 
frequent intervals? 

Do you think the short quizzes 
acted to increase your 
knowledge of the course 
even though you may have 
made no better grade? 


Yes 40 


you 


you make a 


because 


Yes 37 No 3 

Note: There were 41 students who replied to this 
questionnaire. One student was not included in 
the experimental group as he missed the pre-test. 


Certain limitations are evident in this experi- 
ment. The small number of cases is probably 
the most important one, but the results can 
hardly be considered unreliable on that account. 
The difficulty of keeping content and method 
constant is apparent to any one who has en- 
gaged in such a study. It is evident that the 
experimental section overeame its handicap, 
but no more. Just how important is a differ- 
ence in gain of 23 points on a test with an ob- 
tained average of 212 is of course not known. 
It can only be said that the experimental group 
gained the 23 points more than did the control, 
and that this gain was apparently due to the 
motivating effect of the short quizzes. Perhaps 
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the most important outcome is the fact that the 
control group received so little testing for a 
whole semester and lost no more than it did. 

It is also significant to note the excellent 
attitude of the experimental section toward the 
frequent testing. We are sometimes told that 
students do not like objective tests, or that they 
regard frequent testing as a drudgery and as 
unpleasant.! 

The attitude of the student would appear to 
be at least partly under the control of the in- 
structor. Perhaps it is influenced by his own 
attitude. If he has no faith in the subject he 
teaches and deprecates his own techniques and 
instruments, it would be too much to expect 
juniors and seniors to take an attitude of inter- 
est or enthusiasm. If a teacher can see nothing 
more in his testing than he ean in ditch-digging 


or washing dishes? it is not surprising that stu- 
dents should reflect the same attitude. 

In this experiment the course was represented 
as a professional course embodying many facts 
and many skills which were possibly of value in 
teaching; the end tests were represented as 
sampling tests designed to measure as reliably 


and as fairly as possible the student’s ac- 
quisition of the larger total of facts and skills 
in the course; the short quizzes were repre- 
sented as smaller samplings of smaller sections 
of the course, the results of which would indi- 
sate, less reliably of course, the relative absorp 
tion of that smaller unit. 
Austin H. TURNEY 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


WEEDING OUT THE WAILERS 

DiscUSSING a recent anonymous article ap- 
nearing in a monthly magazine under the title, 
“Who makes Teachers Cranky?” a group of 
school men and women in Philadelphia agreed 
that the question, now, is about like “Who feeds 
the snakes in Ireland?” 

The nameless writer claims to have conducted 

ne of the first American public schools for the 
subnormal children twenty years ago. There 
have been classes for the mentally deficient. 
None of the commentators knew of any public 
school of this sort. But the man or woman 
writer quotes a superintendent of schools as ad- 
mitting the school was costing too much but he 
claimed that the public was ignorant and the 
school was “a hell of a fine thing” for him 
to talk about before the National Education 
Association. Such men as he, declares the un- 
known have headed our educational 
policies for the past quarter of a century. 
George Strayer, Thomas Briggs, Franklin Bob- 
bitt, Charles Touton and William Kilpatrick 
are pilloried by the nameless writer for making 
teachers cranky. These men are cited as the 
type who have learned teaching everywhere ex- 
cept in the classroom. 

In our group of talkers the Researcher was 
sure that no teacher wrote the article, for it has 
the marks of some poor listener who knows 
nothing of schools from the inside. It enumer- 
ates titles of researches and pronounces them 
so absurd as to need no explanation. But a 
little thought would show that they represent 
problems to be solved by objective research 
contributory to a sound educational science 
Let a fool go through the laboratories of the 
General Eleetrie Company or those of a medi- 
cal research center and set down a list of all 
that appears foolish to him. It will include 
almost all that is being done. No responsible 
journal would print his silly fatuities. 

The class-teacher delegate remarked it may 
have been written by an ex-teacher. It used to 
be the fashion to protest at every forward move, 


writer, 


but it isn’t the style now. Teachers, themselves, 
are doing research. 

Franklin Bobbitt remarked, “If the writer is 
a teacher she has probably been made tired and 
peevish by trying to teach by the out-worn 
methods for which she clamors and which she 
admits she has carried on for more than twenty 
We should be sorry for any one in such 
But the surprising thing is that a sup- 
posedly responsible journal like The World’s 
Work should print what on the face of it is 
completely irresponsible. When that magazine 
presents farm relief or power development or 


years. 
a fix. 


any of its usual line, a purchaser of the peri- 
odieal has the right to assume that he is read- 
ing what the editor has taken pains to verify 
as competent and reliable. It 
enough to print the plaint of a disgruntled 


would not be 


workman who had spent twenty years in some 
subordinate job. The reader is entitled to ma- 
terial assembled by one who has proved his 
Edu- 


cation is a part of the work of the world. It 


power to organize and interpret facts. 
is a very large part. It is complex and diffi- 
cult and easily misunderstood by the general 
It should 
Extra precautions certainly 


public. It needs to be understood. 
be well presented. 
should be taken by a serious journal to see 
that a writer on education is responsible, the 
facts accurate, and the evaluations sane and 
Yet 


accepts an 


free from emotional derangements. this 
journal does the 


article by a person so irresponsible as to be 


opposite. It 


willing to hide behind the cloak of anonymity. 
The magazine is willing to shield the writer 
and to sponsor an output of grouches, jealousies 
and frustrations rather than to hold an honest 
desire to present clear and balanced objective 
truth.” 

“An absurd feature is that the magazine sent 


letters to school people cracking up the article,” 
remarked a faculty adviser to the student paper 
of his school. 

“It did,” said Professor Bobbitt, “The cireu- 
lation manager wrote that World’s Work is in- 
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tensely interested in the problems of teachers 
and principals. ‘It is trying to bring to them 
every month an indispensable aid to teaching.’ 
He said every article in his magazine is authori- 
tative, gives self-confidence and poise to teach- 
ers, is of real value in the classrooms. He 
blithely calls an anonymous article authorita- 
tive. He knows it’s bunk. Either he thinks 
teachers are fools, to be taken by bait, or he and 
bis journal are unscrupulous, willing to nurse 
professional and publie discontent through mis- 
representation. The single article is of no im- 
portance except as a symptom. The serious 
thing is the betrayal of trust by an organ of 
publicity. Irresponsible presentations in one 
field of world work is presumptive evidence 
of a willingness to present unreliable material 
in any field where it is profitable to misrepre- 
sent. 


“Me? I gently told the editor of the maga- 


zine that the whining teacher is not typical. I 
spent a day researching the period when wailers 


were somewhat in evidence. I interviewed such 
teachers of New York and Connecticut as I 
could reach. I sent the editor a lovely bouquet 
of facts as to the cheeriness of teachers and the 
gains established in the teaching process. I 
missed the mark. The gentle and learned sir 
objected to any article that made direct refer- 
ence to the cranky-teacher stuff in his own 
magazine.” 

It raises an interesting question. 
editors to-day really believe teachers are cranky, 
or irritable, or unlovely? Chicago papers don’t, 
nor those of New York. Boston journals kiss 
their hands to teachers day by day. The small- 
town newspaper believes it can not say enough 
pretty things. If there are any cranky teachers 
in service they are worth an essay. 


How many 


Were WAILERS WERE 

Forty years ago the favorite indoor sport in 
the railroad office that paid me my weekly wage 
was showing one another that the head man, 
Jim Hill, didn’t know how to build his empire. 
In the furniture factory where I had worked, 
the Czechs and Bohemians labored in philo- 
sophie calm while the native-born ornaments of 
the bench and bar kept a ’tain’t-right doctrine 
alive. They had the choice of two theories: 
work as a curse, or a blessing. They chose to 
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guess wrong and to pass the eating hour in 
back-biting. 
on being left back when someone was promoted. 
It anchored the grumbler. Thus may we see 
how effect and cause are the same black deyj! 
in different lights as the seers, if you like their 
company, are always showing you. What I am 
getting at is that I never saw any of the noon- 
time wailings in print. I ean tally off Dan, 
Bill, Gustave, Max and all, and record 81 per 
cent. of the railroaders, 55 per cent. of the 
cabinet makers as in the Censure Club in 1892. 
This was decidedly more than in the schools 
Either a gallantry of 


The snarling was commonly based 


I had taught in earlier. 
editors or a remoteness of school affairs from 
newspaper management or a greater care in 
writing got the few misery mongers in schools 
more notice. 


Wuines or Tuirty Years Back 

I have been seanning the serap-books of 
newspaper clippings which is a New York 
school superintendent’s current history of met- 
ropolitan education for thirty years. 

The letter-writers of 1900, modestly conceal- 
ing their names in the Globe and Commercial 
Advertiser, complain of reports, questionnaires 
and other interruptions. They object to teach- 
ing music, drawing and health. They are op- 
posed to fads and frills, to inspection of their 
classes by a supervisor, to being examined if 
they seek higher pay, to getting to work a day 
before the children come, to teachers’ meetings. 
They protest the requirement of listing the 
deficiencies and abilities of each child. They 
are against deduction of pay for absence, 
against doing away with whipping, against 
changes in the course of study. They oppose 
married women as teachers and the discharge 
of women who marry. They resent interfer- 
ence with taking presents from children. They 
ridicule the introduction of kindergartens, cook- 
ing and classes for subnormals. They rebel 
against a request that they visit the homes of 
children who are failing in studies. 

All through the period of the long superin- 
tendency of the celebrated Maxwell appear 
anonymous letters against his propositions for 
aiding retarded pupils, for finding possible 
signs of contagious diseases, for feeding the 
undernourished, reporting slot-gambling ma- 
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chines patronized by children, raising require- 


ments for entrance into teaching, requests that 
teachers should show the children how to play 
designated games. 

It is more exciting to lambast a man than a 
measure. These letters mostly pelt Maxwell as 
the Czar, the Pooh Bah, the Maker of Martyrs. 
One striking letter in the series protests against 
requirements “beyond the ability of the average 
teacher.” This reminds you of complaints from 
the erew of Columbus, or from the seamen’s 
union when it looked as though steam might 
crowd out sails. 

Sometime, in November, 1900, Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler must have made a speech on “The 
Educational Revival,” referring to “the breath 
of a new educational spirit,” “the superb ideal- 
the well-grounded optimism 
the contagious enthusiasm of 
progressive instruction.” The letter-writer who 
grieves that his profession should be praised 
sends to the Globe a blast of sneers at “Nicholas 
Miraculous” and his “sentimentality.” 

So it goes through that generation—peevish 
outbreaks of unknown persons against new 
ideas. That the opposed proposals have been 
adopted not only in New York but elsewhere 
shows, maybe, that anonymous writing is a poor 
to call a halt. Franklin, Washington, 
every American who changed things, confirms 
the Persian proverb: “if a tree bears fruit clubs 
will be thrown.” 

In the school of fifty-one teachers in which 
I taught in 1900 there were four per cent., that 
is two, of these sad-eyed sisters of sorrow. Jo 
Taylor, who was for these thirty years a cheer- 
ful superintendent inspecting hundreds of New 
York schools, tells me that the Educational 
Mourner is almost extinct. She never was 
numerous: she is now a rare specimen of hold- 
over from the far unhappy days when Godey’s 
Ladies’ Book printed, once a month, requests 
to school mistresses not to send any more ar- 
ticles. Those are now few, says Jo, who refuse 
to warm themselves at the fire of the most 
cordial, interesting and valuable service of life. 


” 4 


ism of teachers, 


” 4 


of the schools, 


way 


NEWSPAPERS AND SOREHEADS 
The wails have faded out of the newspapers. 
Louis Wiley of The New York Times tells me, 
“the sorehead column is outlawed by good jour- 
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nalism. The more wails you print the more 
wailing you make. It’s catching. The public 
is tired of it.” 

If, anywhere, a soured teacher persists, ob- 
sessed with grouches, jealousies and discontents, 
prone to drench responsibilities in anonymous 
attacks on education and educators, what's to 
do? 
Judds, Ettingers and Winships, whose business 
it is to know the field. They answer “Nothing.” 
“It is mostly for self-amusement, getting plea- 


I ask the Briggses, Strayers, Bobbitts, 


sure out of being miserable.” “Noah merely 
went on building.” “It’s liver complaint” and 
so on, mostly jocular. 


WAVES OF VINEGAR 

For a worker to become addict to vinaigre de 
vie is a sign he needs a doctor or a preacher. 
If you stick to me, here, you'll find I’m trying 
to be both. 
morale in the sixties, England feared it in the 
eighties. 
of protest are trying to push us into decadence 


France was afraid of a slump of 
If American novelists and periodicals 


they create their own anti-toxin: the psychi- 
atrist who is pushing mental hygiene into the 
schools. Scores of business men and women 
form themselves into classes for Harry Over- 
street to teach immunity from the blues. Offices 
stick up “The Voice with the Smile Wins.” 
Millions of copies of “A Message to Garcia” 
“Acres of Diamonds” is a stan- 
The few bored teachers 


I have known in my three generations could be 


are still read. 
dard birthday present. 


cured by hooking up to some new ideas; eling- 
ing to the old inefficiencies engenders vexation 
which feeds itself on dread that its cause may 
be taken A grouch will fight for its 
life. 


Chauncey Depew had a good recipe. 


away. 


Set 
aside a quarter of an hour every morning for 
considering your former state. The 
man of 1770 “blushed for himself. He sought 
contempt and got it.” Now he has theaters de- 
voted to resting him when he is tired of him- 
self. 
called drunkards, rascals, offscourings and fail- 
ures from other pursuits. 


business 


Also, we teachers in early America were 


Do you remember the cartoons of school- 
ma’ms the newspapers used to print at the 
times schools opened in the fall? Remember 
the comic valentines of thirty years ago with 
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the clock-stopping faces intended as of teach- 


ers? Where are they now? Gone with the 


whiners of yesteryear. 


A TurninG Porn? ror TEACHERS 
By 1914 the sneers of early America were 
petering out. A teacher had reached the White 
A New York Citizen’s Committee of 
the community 


House. 
One Hundred, recognized by 
as big men, was urging the legislature to set 
salaries to get the best talents into teaching 
and hold them. Five thousand school women, 
gowned in white, march up Fifth Avenue in 
a suffrage parade behind a majestic supervisor 
of girls’ athleties and health. She looked the 
part. There was a fair amount of praise in 
the press accounts for the business women, the 
lady lawyers and mesdames the doctors. But 
the reporters let themselves go in their story 
of the “American queens of the schoolroom.” 

The roar of shouting and applause that paral- 
leled these marching teachers from Washington 
Square to Central Park was, said the press, 
New York’s affectionate pride in its teachers. 

Medicine, architecture, art and business don’t 
seem to have made their gains in public regard 
by means of wails. Chicago teachers volunteer- 
ing service without pay after the big fire; 
American teachers raising funds for child vie- 
tims of the San Francisco earthquake, of the 
Galveston tidal wave, of the Mississippi floods; 
rotogravure supplements depicting teachers 
flocking to the fields as voluntary berry-pickers 
when the farm-hands were at the front; Jersey 
City teachers during the building shortage of- 
fering to teach two schools in each building on 
double time for one day’s pay; teachers bring- 
ing children out of burning schoolhouses, 383,- 
000 teachers every summer attending profes- 
sional schools to keep abreast of the advance in 
education, have brought this American army of 
civilization to merit the praise of a guarded 
speaker, the head man in the White House, 
that the teacher is the most respected and valu- 
able of all public servants. 

No small eredit for this advance must be 
given to the influence which a recent protester 
has cited as what makes teachers cranky. That 
is the interference of the educational scientist. 
Herbert Spencer, in 1900, perplexed by the low 
regard shown teachers, concluded it was due to 
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lack of scientific working out of educationa| 
problems. Since then, Cattell, Thorndike, Ter- 
man, the faculties of Harvard, Chicago, Co 
lumbia, Clark, Pennsylvania and other univer- 
sities, over three hundred specialists in psy 
chology, have experimented and formulated 
scientific measurements of learning, and yali- 
dated methods of guiding it. 


Wuat ExperRiMENTERS ARE DOING TO ScHooLs 

Any one of middle age or older who has seen 
reading improved so that a child of eight years 
is ahead of the 1900 one of eleven will hay 
little patience with the teacher who owns to 
being cranky because Strayer, Touton, Bobbitt, 
Kilpatrick and their ilk have, by tests, charts, 
curves and questionnaires, enabled one to find 
the school classes still in the ancient murk. 

The berated experimenters have changed the 
teaching of spelling from a futile bewilderment 
to an efficient use of the dictionary. 

Ayers, Palmer, Freeman and their followers 
have reduced the teaching of writing to a sim 
ple surety with accurate measures of perform 
ance. 

By patient analysis and test 
Bruckner and others have made it possible for 
any teacher with adequate practice and indus- 
try to train children to 100 per cent. proficiency 
in the ciphering required in common life. 

Every school subject aiming at skill or 
knowledge has been standardized enough to en 
able every teacher worth her salt to bring al! 
her children to a mastery recognized by reason 
able judges as adequate, and by every one as 
far superior to the work of 1900. 

Indications are that a school system whose 
board of education permits the selection and 
retention of teachers on the basis of ability can 
predict a higher record of success than the best 
hospitals can get and immensely higher than 
the expectation of winning a lawsuit. 

The efficiency of guiding the habit-forming 
studies has not impaired the other side of 
school-life which aims at taste, happiness and 
health. On the contrary the Chicago Daily 
News, questioning children on their return to 
school after the summer holiday, shows a fact 
common the country over that never was schoo! 
so much enjoyed and teachers so beloved as 


now. 


laborious 
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Would any sane person guess these gains 
have been won by complaints of the teacher's 
inhappy lot? The discriminating editor of the 
Boston Globe gives, during this month, “high 
redit to school campaigns for better teaching.” 
He compliments American teachers because the 
their ranks is more than drives 
from without. “They show faultfinding with 
d methods instead of resistance to theorists, 
aboratory schools and experiments.” Art stu- 
nts so value criticism that they pay money 
New Jersey teachers have traveling 


ve within 


tor it. 
ties and ask them to come and tell what is 
or and how to better it. 
It is teachers who are killing the foolish 
ths of our fathers and pushing the little red 
olhouse off its imaginary height. It is an or- 
citizens, the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, that is appealing to the heretofore 
reviled “experts” and asking them to help elim- 
nate the old hit-or-miss guesswork that wasted 
hildren’s lives. Women’s and 
ards are demanding the better methods a 


clubs school 
crowing science of education can recommend. 
The experimental schools have waiting lists of 
parents who want their children in. 

The erape-hanging teacher, if she is still 
found in any politically manipulated system, 
does not notice the dead absurdities of instruc- 
tion that linger, but she puts the symbol of 
mourning on the Dalton device, the Winnetka 
way, the platoon plan or some of these new ad- 
ventures in fitting school service to each child’s 
needs and ability. The wailer cries, “If one of 
these attempts is right the others must be 
So might one as well say of cities, 
states, races, poems and automobiles. Tut, tut, 
until the whole educational process is as per- 
tect as the multiplication table and nature pro- 
duces all children of the same mental pattern, 
to put all schools on the same plan would make 
a protesters’ paradise. In it we should meet 
the prosecutors of those who taught the earth 
is a globe, the burners of Thomas Tull’s farm- 
ing inventions, the Lords of Admiralty who 
said a ship propelled by a screw wouldn’t steer, 
the Edinburgh surgeons who declined “to 
Mayor 


u = , bed 
wrong. 


and 
fuss with Lister’s antiseptic squirt.” 
Thompson’s sehool board starved the Chicago 
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bureau of educational research to death because 
“it was likely to disturb the faith of the people 
in their schools.” Yet, 


research doesn’t stay 


dead. 


Cuorvus Girt AND TEACHER 
The evil effect of a worker’s wail on his out 
put has been suspected and affirmed from Sol- 
omon to the Doctors Mayo. Now we have mea 
surements Filter, Held, Meek, 
Gates and others showing how much in exact 


reported by 


percentages a class loses under a grumbling 
trainer and how much it gains with a cheering 
one. A normal school in Washington state 
rates prospective teachers on their dispositions. 
It sifts out all wizened, shriveled, peeving mal- 
contents so as to prevent them from contami- 
nating the children. Some day we shall see as 
much insistence on cheer and charm in teachers 
to whom we lend our young as is imposed on 
saleswomen and members of the chorus. Su- 
perintendent Wright, Michigan, would employ 
no teachers unless children, who are compelled 
to see them all day, have something worth look- 
ing at. Superintendent Sutton, Georgia, sends 
a snarling teacher home sick. A 
healthy person having the privilege of being 
with children just naturally enjoys it. 

The whine pulls down-hill. For 


gripped religion and wrote church music in a 


says she’s 


ages it 


It played havoe with vocabularies. 
like 


’ 
“sug- 


minor key. 


Originally cheerful or harmless words 
“eriticism,” “villain,” “rascal,” “obscene,’ 
gestive,” “heretic,” “agnostic,” and hundreds of 
others got smears that haven’t come off. Any 
one who has lived in this present, when “school- 
master,” “pedagogue,” “coach” and “teacher” 
have been very much cleansed of their old re- 


proach, is justified in resenting mud-slinging 


by any one who has profited by the hard work 


of others who have given the calling its dignity. 
I am bound to slap the unknown libeller of our 
ealling and of its improvers. But I am prin- 
cipally trying to remind you of the efforts and 
success of those who have made the typical 
teacher an admirable person. 

In 1900 personal self-analysis devices for am- 
bitious employees in many occupations came 
Eli Rapp, Penn- 
sylvania, made one for teachers. In the part 
of it devoted to the grumbler was one stiff in- 


into the serious magazines. 
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quiry: “Am I pleasant when punishing? Let 
us smile, dearie, I am ecuffing your ears.” 
Thirty years ago superintendents used to 
to address their 
Conventions 


, 


hire “inspirational speakers’ 
staffs to offset anemia of spirits. 
had humorists, sleight-of-hand performers and 
tabloid drama to lure tired teachers to educa- 
tional duty. Now, South Carolina instructors, 
for instance, pay expert Lois Mossman to visit 
their classes and advise on improvement of ser- 
vice. Everywhere teachers are staging demon- 
strations and instructional clinies for one an- 
The Brooklyn Teachers Association is 

It is a virtual university with courses 


other. 

typical. 
in mathematics, language, literature, psychol- 
ogy, educational measurements, music, art and 
Teachers of the 
State 
teachers United 
States Commissioner William John Cooper lists 
372 of such American periodicals coming regu- 
larly to his office, all without whines. The 
Enoch Pratt Library, Baltimore, counted 579 
professional books for teachers printed in the 
Working teachers, not 
Fire-crackers 


modern methods of teaching. 
larger cities issue professional journals. 


associations do the same. 


United States last year. 
support 
make more noise than honeybees, but they are 
fewer and going out of fashion. So passes the 
back-seat sitter hollering “whoa.” 


complainers, these. 


RIDICULE OR SYMPATHY 

A school principal who has one of these dear 
old dodos in desk the 
notice: No heart-to-heart talks to-day. That’s 
right, laugh it off. For grown-ups, whimper- 
ing is like a child’s tantrum. It thrives on 
notice. profit by Otis 
Sancho-Panza advice for the people who mur- 
mured: “Treat ’em fair and make ’em work.” 
The woman superintendent who, during the 
war, addressed the girl nurses filling Carnegie 
Hall won their applause. “We don’t want sym- 
We are going 
into the biggest service of our time. It will be 
grilling work. That’s the reason we women are 
going in.” 

Any one who now addresses teachers and of- 
fers sympathy for their hard lot, heavy work, 
lack of liberty, conflicting theories, subjection 
to experts, and all that, makes a laughing-stock 
of himself and of them. Editors, salesmen, 


his flock has on his 


Schools Skinner’s 


pathy. We want to be envied. 
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business women, everybody, look at our short 
hours, Saturdays off, long vacations, pleasant 
surroundings and stable tenure, with a smile 
for every bid to pity the downtrodden teacher. 
The life insurance companies show us to be the 
healthiest and longest lived of all their risks. 
The army of men and women anxious to get 
into our shoes discounts all complaints; there- 
fore, when we wail, we must hide. This, too, is 
a virtue. It shows a creditable shame. Many a 
fireman and soldier has fear and is man enough 
to hide it. 

The cranky teacher makes a selfish eddy and 
circles sadly around as the current of school 


progress sweeps on. Why not get out and pre- 


pare some addresses for the regular meetings of 
teachers on the waiting list who have their or- 
ganizations in the larger cities? Why not try 


to be an art teacher? All of them are shame 
lessly cheerful. Parrhasius sang as he painted, 
even B. C. The president of Bowdoin remarked 
that when one puts artistry into any work the 
blue devils can’t get him. 

Always mankind has held teaching to be re 
It’s our stunt who are in it to make 
It was not the profession that 
It was the pro 


spectable. 
it respected. 
brought the old contempt. 
fessors who failed to profess. 
have come to the mark. Waterloo, Iowa, citi- 
zens give an annual banquet to the teachers. 
Local orators tell them to their faces they are 
the makers of the town. 


Many towns 


SAFE AND SURE CURE 
Of all the cures for inferiority complex 
which are prescribed by Adler, Brinton, Wat- 
son, Overstreet, Lecky, Burnham, Addington 
Bruce and Edward Everett Hale, this one seems 
best indicated for the wailing worker: Take 
your pen and paper; set down the large and 
expanding ideas, or the highest you can asso- 
ciate with your job; paste this in your hat. 
Every time you feel nasty begin doing some- 
thing such as you would expect of a loyal 
friend if you asked him to illustrate one of the 
ideas in your headpiece. Pythagoras, Aurelius, 
Epictetus, & Kempis, Franklin, Pasteur and 
others of the great masters of life and mind 
certainly did this and were gratified by it. If 
a gas-cloud of cynicism is around our folks so 
that some believe themselves to be too superior 
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t You are 
concerned with your own mind and temper, not 
theirs. You are the boss of your own. 

But, if you are too lazy to try the cure com- 
mended by the great practitioners, then in 
God’s name keep out of the work of guiding 
Give your place to some one 


to be decent, that needn’t bother you. 


boys and girls. 
ready and desirous to enjoy the pleasure and 


REVIEWING 


THE FLEXNER REFLEXES 

Warm discussion of Abraham Flexner’s latest 
book! goes actively on. Last week I was at 
a gathering of Massachusetts schoolmasters 
where some radicals and conservatives kept 
us eclecties edified and amused by volleys of 
sharp darts thrown with the courteous marks- 
manship for which New England schoolmasters 
set the pattern. 

From the many missiles I picked up these: 

Abraham Flexner and Paul Shorey, lusty 
fighters thirty years ago, against and for the 
dear old classies, are now holding hands. 

Abraham Flexner, then on the opposite side 
to Harry Thurston Peck, is now laying floral 
tributes on his grave. 

Abraham Flexner is leading a host of the 
most intelligent thinkers into sound theory and 
practice. 

Abraham Flexner is claiming for his adopted 
concept of a university the sole right of way, 
whereas there never was a continuing concep- 
tion of a university and there is nothing in the 
word itself to justify Abraham’s insistence on 
what the real university is. 

I am not the one to review him. He always 
fascinates me. Away back in the last century 
I heard in Louisville of a young high-school 
teacher there who made a speciality of the fail- 
ing pupils. “Flexner has a marvelous success 
with ’em. He never lost a passenger.” Years 
later I asked him for the Flexner method. 

“Old as the hills,” he said, “Thomas Arnold 
used it. Make every boy realize you know he 
will sueceed and that your whole heart is set on 
his doing it.” 

1Abraham Flexner, ‘‘ Universities—American, 
English, German.’’ Oxford University Press, 


American Branch, 114 5th Ave., New York. 381 
pp. $3.50. 
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satisfaction of teaching. I have it from hun- 
dreds of men and women who have grown gray 
in the service that its rewards in friendships 
and affection, its satisfactions in helping along 
the progress of the world, its insurance of keep- 
ing alive and young, are unsurpassed for 
bringing one into a blessed peace with life and 
a happy warfare with error. 


NEW BOOKS 


Flexner, in the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, got the very modern 
Lincoln School of Teachers College, New York, 
started. 
ters to the Washington Irving High School in 
that city where q notable group of men and 


He used to bring visiting schoolmas- 


women teachers were forging ahead and throw- 
ing most respectable scholastic traditions over- 
board. He is credited with shaming American 
medical education into honesty and efficiency. 
He wrote “A Modern School,” “A Modern Col- 
lege,” “The American College.” Four years 
ago he gave the Inglis lecture at Harvard, tak- 
ing as a subject “Do Americans really Value 
Education?” He has lectured in Oxford, Bel- 
gium and Paris, and received degrees from 
Johns Hopkins, Harvard, Western Reserve and 
the University of Berlin. 
fied to discuss universities, it is he. 


If any one is quali- 


Wuat 1s A UNIversitTy? 


In the middle of his book the keynote of it 
is this: “Both Englishmen and Americans are 
doers not thinkers or dreamers. But the old 
days, when easy prosperity was with both, have 
passed away. Rule of thumb no longer suffices. 
Amateurs can no longer do the world’s thinking 
or governing. Internal problems—social, indus- 
trial; external problems—colonial, diplomatic, 
have got to be understood. Intelligence based 
upon sympathy and understanding must some- 
how be put in control. In polities, in phi- 
losophy, in literature, in art, as well as in sei- 
ence and industry, nations will be significant 


not in proportion to numbers or wealth but in 


proportion to the development of ideas.” 
“One thing seems clear. Nations have re- 
cently been led to borrow billions for war. No 


nation has ever borrowed largely for education. 
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Probably no nation is rich enough to pay for 
both war and civilization. The new naval 
treaty permits the United States to spend a bil- 
lion dollars on warships—a sum greater than 
has been accumulated by all our endowed in- 
stitutions of learning in their entire history. 
Unintelligence could go no further.” 

What is the Flexner thesis? 

A university is an institution consciously de- 
voted to the pursuit of knowledge, the solution 
of problems, the critical appreciation of achieve- 
ment, the training of men at a really high level. 
We never had one here until Johns Hopkins 
opened its portals in 1876. 

“I have not in mind,” continues Dr. Flexner, 
“the training of practical men, who, faced with 
responsibility for action, will do the best they 
ean. This is not the task of the university. 
Practical importance is not a sufficient title to 
academic recognition.” 

The author shows no white heat of enthusiasm 
for the “departments of education” in American 
universities with their courses in “teaching edu- 
cational sociology,” “methods used in counsel- 
ing individuals,” “psychology of higher educa- 
tion,” “supervision of the teaching staff.” On 
the contrary he labels them absurdities and 
trivialities. Schools of business, of optometry, 
of agriculture, of pharmacy, and the like have 
no place in a university. By permitting them 
membership we are debasing the word “stu- 
dent.” 

“We need to undeceive ourselves. The presi- 
dent of Columbia University compares in its 
relative significance to mankind the slight ele- 
vation, Morningside Heights, on which Colum- 
bia University is situated, to the four most 
sacred and most inspiring spots in the world— 
to the Mount of Olives, to the Acropolis, to the 
Capitoline Hill, and to the height of Sainte 
Genevieve.” “Such language lapped by the un- 
critical millions is a serious obstacle in the way 
of real progress. It is a sample of the un- 
precedented self deception we must terminate.” 

Dr. Flexner cites equally absurd claims to 
university recognition: the courses in industrial 
administration, social study, gas engineering, 
color chemistry, journalism, all of which he 
finds in England. He is for scholarship. 
“Even German pedantry rests on it; the philo- 
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logian or philosopher who spends a lifetime on 
a trifle after all knows his Plato. These ped- 
antries are assuredly different from the trivia] 
ities that attach themselves to the making of 
ice cream.” 


THis Ap Hoc Business 

To say a university is this or that and that 

architecture or business or any subject I choose 
to name doesn’t belong can’t, of course, be based 
on the meaning of the word. Universitas, the 
corporation, the syndicate of students hiring 
professors to teach them anything the students 
choose, or the companies of managers offering 
instruction in any line they think worth while, 
covered even in the good old days, beloved o! 
Dr. Flexner, much teaching that has disap 
peared for lacking the very practicality |) 
Flexner now opposes. Abelard’s, Newman’s, 
Gilman’s definitions of a university are as much 
their right as Ezra Cornell’s or James Gar 
field’s are to whoever likes them. 
Ku Kluxers, if they become a corporation and 
undertake teaching stenography, using the 
name Valparaiso University, might be ridiculed 
by an Oxford don. The humanistie studies in 
the fifteen hundreds were considered so unsuit- 
able for university inclusion that their advo 
cates started new teaching institutions still ex 
isting as “universities.” It will not be doubted 
that when Thomasius at Halle proposed lee 
tures in German instead of in Latin, he was 
warned that the use of the vernacular was not 
the business of a “university.” I fail 
how the universitas, which in America is the 
organization owned by the people of Michigan, 
or of Cincinnati, or by some other folk who de 
mand hotellery or dairying or pottery or busi- 
ness or journalism in the institution of higher 
learning, can get out of teaching these things. 
It irks many of us to see it done, but there is 
no chance of excluding them on the ground that 
they don’t belong to a “university.” 

None of the teaching in the university should 
be ad hoc; all ad hoc subjects must be excluded. 
This echoes from page to page of the doctor's 
snappy book. One smiles as he recalls Dr. 
Eliot and Dr. Flexner congratulating each 
other back in the nineties that they had started 
a secondary school with no Latin in it, but with 
plenty of ad hoc. 


to see 
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Down with university teaching ad hoc. Wait 

a minute. As I read my educational history 

most bothersome and lasting criticism of 
mniversity training—shots vf Rabelais, Mon- 
taigne, Bacon, Milton, Locke, Newton, Ratke, 
Diderot, Condoreet, Gibbon, Spencer, Macau- 
lav, Jefferson, Emerson, the elder Angell, Edi- 
on—have been that there isn’t ad hoc teaching 
enough. 

When the old university added to its trivium 
of scholarship the study of medicine wasn’t 

is more ad hoc? One may guess that Flex- 
ner will longest be remembered for the amount 

stalwart ad hoeness he introduced into the 
teaching of the healing art. To many minds 
medicine, when admitted to the sacred circle, 
rgues for pharmacy, optometry, veterinary 
science, from all of which by no violent stretch 
of reasoning the step to all vocational studies 
now appertaining or later to be added to 
schools of university grade is easy. 

This irks us of the olden time, when as sons 
of common people we deemed ourselves distin- 
guished by admission to the minority, studying 
things remote from use, getting a “liberal” edu- 
cation, the mark of men who did no work with 

eir hands. Our university fitted most of us 
for nothing so well as for teaching the many 
useless things to other believers in the aris- 
toeracy of brains. We were sustained by a 
faith that the discipline of scholarship would 
so sharpen wits as to insure success in any 
field. Dr. Flexner’s book exhales the aroma of 
this doetrine. “Stresemann received at the uni- 
versity a general education on the philosoph- 
ical side without any ad hoc reference.” He 
made a brilliant suecess of business and states- 
manship. For twenty years Jastrow, Thorn- 
dike, Stareh, Rugg, Ruediger and a hundred 
researchers not so well known have subjected 
the doctrine to microscopic search and found 
but insignificant traces of foundation for it. 


OwNeERS OF UNIVERSITIES 
As far as American universities are con- 
cerned, the public, the people, the masses, the 
taxpayers are to blame. They support the 
state and municipal universities. They own 
They remit taxes and give endowments 
to other institutions of high learning. 
Who takes the pay 
Shall have the say. 


them. 
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They make an incurable ad hoc nation. Even 
in Russell Lowell they had a satirist against 
scholarship. Thirty-five years ago, scholarly 
Harry Thurston Peck was bewailing the dam- 
age to education done by German universities 
and erying that the stench of the laboratory 
crucible destroyed the perfume of the attic 
violet. 

“Every great thing that has been accom- 
plished in the history of man,” warned Harry, 
“has been accomplished by an aristocracy. An 


aristocracy of intellect might still be bred in 
our American they but 
thrust out of their precincts the faddists and 
utilitarians, the and polytechnic 
patchwork and retain only the humanities and 


universities would 


workshops 


the liberal arts.” 

Now comes Dr. Flexner saying, “It would be 
indeed a sorry day for the world if an aris- 
toeracy of intellect should become impossible.” 

When I received my university diploma in 
1886 the commencement speaker told us all we 
were an aristocracy of brains. We had been 
fed for four years in the university on the 
scholastic ambrosia of the gods— 

“Who on Olympus dwell 

Unbothered by the daily wants of men.” 
America has pushed her youth bright and dull, 
industrious and lazy, good and bad, clean and 
dirty into our aristocracy and demanded that 
the universities shall take them. Well, why 
not? 

America pays for it. 

Even if America doesn’t know what it needs 
or what a university ought to be, it will not be 
told. 

Dr. Flexner started on his publie service path 
in the eighties. I got my conversion from pre- 
revolutionary aristocratic education to the 
American universal, bottom-to-top, free educa- 
tion for to-day and to-morrow from Abraham 
Flexner as much as from any one. It has had 
100 x Vx more times as much satisfaction in it 
than the sort on which I was nourished. My 


mentor now apologizes for the educational 
“perhaps one 


aberrations of his hot youth 
grows more conservative as one gets older.” It 
is not so with me, dear doctor. Also the uni- 
versities are electing youngsters as presidents 
more and more. 

However, no seeming persiflage lessens the 
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fact that here is a superb book presenting with 
foree and dignity the demand for change con- 
fronting universities at home and abroad. 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLMASTER 
SPEAKS OUT 

Gorne from a high-school principalship into 
a better-paid place as head of an elementary 
school and thereafter to a high school again I 
heard myself called crazy for inability to see 
why an elementary schoolmaster should not be 
paid as much as the top man of a high school. 
The only answer seeming valid to me was that 
such a plan would cost the city too much. John 
Conroy, rather agreeing with my argument, held 
that there should be higher-paying positions 
open to elementary principals. He argued, like 
Sydney Smith for bishopries, that every clergy- 
man might have a hope. Napoleon wished 
every soldier to have a marshal’s baton in his 
knapsack. If I owned a school system I would 
have as many principalships as I could afford 
paid as much as the high-school place and 
would have them based on the work of the 
school as shown by appraisal of its teaching 
every two or three years. We still abide by 
Adam Smith saying, “Wages are for the encour- 
agement of industry.” One of the blights. upon 
education as an agent of democratic equality 
is a century-old assumption that high school is 
more important than the other services of the 
system. 

New York and Brooklyn escaped this sort of 
snobbery. Perhaps because their school sys- 
tems were so long without publie high schools. 

If I were still in public-school service and 
any high-school master exhibited marks of this 
conceit I’d heave a book at his head. It would 
be the Bulletin? of the National Association of 
Elementary School Principals, just out. 

The principal as supervisor is the theme of 
sixty-nine articles, fifty-one of them by men and 
women in elementary schools, sixteen by super- 
intendents and professors of education. 

Cayce Morrison, assistant commissioner of 
education, State of New York, sets the pace 
by asserting the principalship is the key posi- 
tion in education. To fill it a man or woman 
must be a student imbued with the spirit of 


2 National Education Association, Department 
of Elementary School Principals, ‘‘Tenth Year 
Book’’ N. E. A. 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 652 pp. $2.00. 
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scientific inquiry in the continuous examination 
of the problems of the school. 

Permeating the volume is emphasis on the 
fact that supervision based upon interest and 
cooperation of the supervised gets much farther 
along than objectives and methods devised by 
the principal alone. Morris Ginsburg, principal! 
of the Drexel School, Philadelphia, has a bright 
account of how a staff of teachers were coaxed 
patiently into a sturdy regimen of pre-plan- 
ning, appraisal and progress. The principal 
asked each teacher to write ten school problems 
of interest to herself. He tabulated 
Thirty-six per cent. were on supplies, program 
and mechanical routine; 17 per cent., on dis- 
cipline; 12 per cent. on promotion standards. 
The list was overweighted by supplementary 
You can imagine the 


them. 


stuff, weak in essentials. 
old-time principal declaring this won’t do and 
remaking the scheme. You can picture the 
teachers, as of old, sitting ready to be filled 
from the same old official jug. 

“Very good,” says Master Ginsburg, “Let’s 
talk it over.” One by one the school problems 
are taken up by the assembled amateurs. Pretty 
soon “discipline” turns out to be something that 
ean be disposed of about as well, now, as it 
could be if stretched out through the year. So 
with other problems submitted. Then the prin- 
cipal asks for another list. From it “discipline” 
disappears altogether, along with “promotion 
standards.” Any principal who does a mod- 
erate amount of professional reading would be 
tempted to do most of the talking at such a con- 
ference and to save much time. What would 
he have? His plan. Brother Ginsburg gets 
our plan: objectives, designation of their rela- 
tive importance, appraisal of the pupils as to 
their needs with regard to these objectives, 
recommended ways of raising the levels of at- 
tainment, tests, check-lists, and other means of 
measuring the changes, new objectives as sug- 
gested by work done. Among the interesting 
conclusions Mr. Ginsburg cites as reached by the 
experiment is this cheery one: teacher-principal 
relationship got itself quit of the suspicions, 
hesitancies, fears and misunderstandings inci- 
dent to the usual mode of principal formulated 
orders. 

If the reporter had added tables to show 
the achievement of the pupils in school studies, 
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eonduet, health, and so forth, his essay would 
be perfect. 

There is enough of optimistic vagueness in 
some of the contributors to this volume to sug- 
gest Thomas Briggs’s comment. “Its all right 
to love children. School should be a happy 


place. But a merely affectionate person or a 


cheerful location is not a teacher or a school. 
What have the children learned? What can 
they do that they couldn’t before?” 


Nor T0O PLEASANT, PLEASE 

The Tucker lady of St. Louis, the Laing and 
Kline gentlemen of Detroit and Chicago, who 
are the editorial committee, are alive to this 
modern demand for measurable results of teach- 
ing. It won’t do, they say in one place, to 
make a good plan and set it going. You've got 
to measure the outcomes and decide what to do 
next and then measure that. The researchers 
have supplied you with the means. 

Though Salt Lake schoolmaster Joseph 
Driggs’s “Principal’s observation sheet” starts 
with an array of printed preliminaries to per- 
suade the teacher there is nothing personal im- 
plied, it is made up almost entirely of items so 
subjective that ten persons could make ten dif- 
ferent appraisals of the same teacher at the 
same time. It is followed by a statement that 
the bigger and more important job is apprais- 
ing the amount of learning acquired by the 
children. 

When I recall Ben Blewett, William H. Max- 
well and others laughing down James Rice for 
saying test the pupil to find how good the 


teacher is; when I remember Jacob Schurman ° 


at the Seeondary School and College Associa- 
tion pigeonholing J. MeKeen Cattell’s sugges- 
tion that teaching should be judged by the 
progress of the taught, I seem to belong to an- 
other century as I read the twelve essays of 
publie sehool principals on the use of tests as 
determinants of teaching. 

Principal Guy Davis, of Detroit, has a spir- 
ited little story of the workings of self-govern- 
ment in his school, not a scheme for making 
discipline easier, although it did that in a 
notable degree, but because preparation for 
self-government in a democracy is more impor- 
tant than any other service. 

After fifty-three articles on the principal and 
his sehool there are nine comprehensive ones 
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on the principal’s training of himself, and four 
upon his relation to those the Lord or the school 
board has placed over him. If you know any- 
thing of the Chicago of the time when Principal 
Lentz wrote his comments on the ratings of 
principals, you will appreciate wherefore he 
doesn’t tell why the estimate of a school and 
principal is so weak in the matter of objective 
appraisal. William Hale Thompson’s school 
board, as described in Scnoot anp Sociery at 
the time, wiped out the bureau of tests, mea- 
surements and research. Up to the April elee- 
tion, according to che newspapers, the Big 
Mayor and his board kept the present super- 
intendent busy picking burrs out of his official 
bed. 

School principals will read and profit by this 
book, it is their own. The people who should 
be urged to study it are the high-hat secondary 
schoolers and the superintendents. It would 
incline them to a better life. 


WATCHING OUR STEP 

Tue Earl of Warwick—or is he the Duke of 
York?—grasps his pen-pointed lance and gal- 
lops into another book. Heinrich Ewald Buch- 
holz, president of the Baltimore publishing 
house of Warwick and York, was only twenty 
years old when he began managing an interna- 
His educational ham- 
well 


tional literary syndicate. 
mer-and-anvil contributions 
when he owned and edited the Atlantic Educa- 


were along 


tional Journal. His chronological age is fifty- 
two; as Ezekiel Cheever, he is, I should guess, 
about a dozen; his achievement age, two or three 
hundred. As reader and publisher of “Human 
Biology,” The Journal of Educational Psychol- 
ogy, the magazine Educational Administration 
and Supervision, and a library of the stiffest 
books on educational science, by Guy Whipple, 
Harold Rugg, Lewis Terman, his work of in- 
forming himself and schoolmen is a large plus. 
I would find it hard to name any living Amer- 
ican who has done more to push education 
ahead and to steady it. As a slapper he is 
nonpareil. His affection for fails 
not in chastening schoolmen. 
are like the caresses from the hindlegs of a 
Bagley says Buchholz has a passion for 
What you like in him more than 
‘‘Fads and Fallacies in 
The Macmillan Com- 
$1.50. 


edueation 
His love taps 


mule. 
plain speech. 


3H. E. Buchholz, 
Present-Day Education.’’ 
pany, New York. 373 pp. 
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this is that as a publisher of educational books 
and dependent for success on selling them to 
schoolmen he does hammer schoolman 
trait he thinks a fad or a fallacy. 

The new book charges us pedagogues with 
an aversion to criticism of our craft and its 
practitioners. If any charlatan is attacked it is 
not uncommon to behold high-grade schoolmen 
rushing to defend what their professional souls 


every 


must loathe. 

This is a bad start for Heinrich. It needs 
suppert by tables showing the schoolman’s ACQ 
(antipathy to criticism quotient) as compared 
with that of the novelist, the musician, the actor, 
the statesman or the producer of anything. 
Commenting on the Detroit convention of pub- 
lie-school superintendents the lay editor of the 
Boston Globe observes a remarkable desire of 
educators to get criticism. Brother Buchholz’s 
book has been in print for fifteen weeks. Its 
scathing of White House Conference people, 
advocates of a cabinet secretary of education, 
George Strayer, Leonard Ayres, Patty Hill, 


“progressive” educationists, curriculum enrich- 


ers, equal-pay advocates and sundry doesn’t seem 
to have brought Dr. Buchholz’s alleged rush of 
high¢grade or low-grade schoolmen with eudgels. 


BUCHHOLZIAN Bomss 

May I call his chapter VI, “Prussianized 
Pedagognes: The teachers of Liberty,” the most 
Buchholzian piece in the book? Some of the 
incidents you will identify. You are safe in 
holding that most of them are authentic and 
to be ashamed of. Once the champion seems 
to be on slippery ground. A superintendent 
recommended increase in salaries and in size of 
classes. An elementary principal pointed out 
that when a class was increased beyond a cer- 
tain point the teaching dropped. There could 
have been quoted endless educational authorities 
for everything the principal said. Although 
this principal was an exceptionally good teacher 
an order was issued that she immediately ap- 
ply for retirement. So runs the Buchholz 
story. What’s wrong with it? 

This punishment for speaking out is so raw 
that the city ought to be mentioned, especially 
as part of so good a story there ought to be 
given the sizes of the classes before and after 
the increase of numbers. This would make the 
tale consistent with the author’s vigorous chap- 
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ter on “More Money for less Education.” And, 
by the way, who are “the endless educationa! 
authorities” who could have been quoted, and 
on what basis, to show the certain point be 
yond which teaching efficiency dropped? 

“Fads and Fallacies,” like all Buchholz’s 
work, reverberates with well-aimed shots ; 
skillful gunner. 

“What reason has the thoughtful layman for 
supposing school systems ean or will impart 
the sort of education which might serve as a 
bulwark for democracy ?” 

“The schools are still teaching the sort 
insipid history and ecivies that tend to encour- 
age neglect of all political prerogatives of the 
individual.” 

“With each passing year the people are called 
on to inerease funds for ‘making citizens.’ On 
the other hand, each passing year has recorded 
a further decline in the percentage of the school 
product which will even go to the polls.” 

The old Buchholz of “Us, a Study in Demoe- 
racy” and “Of What Use Are Common People” 
gleams through the pages of his latest book 
He has a Jeffersonian, Lineolnesque discern- 
ment of the indispensable value of the common- 
ality in our national life and of the function 
of the common schools to minister to it rather 
than to follow the will-o’-the-wisp of a superior 
1.Q. He is our educational gadfly, this Buch- 
holz, as Socrates called himself that of Athens. 

People used to dub Lincoln Steffens a muck- 
raker, as now some are giving Rabbi Wise that 
pet name. That doesn’t matter. But if Amer- 
icans persuade themselves that they are opposed 
to muckraking, God help us. We'll be in fora 
perpetual alliance between gangsters and police 
and life will be a helpless Chicago. 

I’d eall Buchholz an indispensable speculum 
educatorum. 


COLLEGE MARKS 

Un ess Missouri copyrights her slogan, “Show 
me,” Minnesota may appropriate it. Another 
famous investigation‘ comes from the State 
University in Minneapolis. To compare the 
ratings of students in four universities, to em- 
phasize the inadequacy of present practice, to 
organize remedies, Professor Bohan surveys ex- 
isting literature, shows the variation even within 

John E. Bohan, ‘‘Students’ Marks in College 


Courses.’’ University of Minnesota Press. 1: 
pp. $1.50. 
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ilepartments, compares marks with intelligence 
res and gives a summary and suggestions 


ased on his study. 


FAST FRESHMEN AND GIRLS 
Nor long after the seizure of drinks and clos- 
- of fraternity houses in Ann Arbor, a Mich- 
school principal had a talk with one of 
father had home 


} called him 


joys whose 
m college for good and all. 
“| didn’t know you were attracted by the 
vs on of the fast set,” the schoolmaster 
“It’s the 
st sort of fool stuff. But the movies, the 
ve, and snappy stories are full of it. A fel- 
vets a notion he doesn’t want to be a hick. 
liveliest bunch is fellows who carry flasks, 
around, keep away from studies, think 


“I’m not,” said the ex-freshman. 


‘re men. College runs on the same fool 
ion, calls freshmen ‘men’ and doesn’t bother 
ith “em till some seandal breaks out in the 

papers and then makes a bluff at discipline for 
vhile. College doesn’t seem to learn anything 
m West Point.” 

[he Chieago Tribune has been running some 

er stuff on this line. “Why do we get lit 
up? Ask the girls. We've got to carry the 

tuff along or we’re out of luck with the girls. 
Maybe there are those that ask for lemonade, 
but where do the lemonade girls keep them- 
ives?” So talks one of the youngsters in the 
Tribune column. Another boy says, “We don’t 
know how to drink or when to stop. The main 
eason we make fools of ourselves is we want 
look big in the eyes of the girls and not 
em babies. We want to keep in the running 
of modern life as we see it in the theater and 
the magazines.” 

So now comes a book of this spurt of modern 
life’ by one who ought to know what it is, as 
he has deaned at the University of Illinois and 

Lehigh. Max McConn wrote the famous 
“College or Kindergarten” book, in which he 
demonstrated with brilliant detail the need of 
two sorts of college, one for work, another for 
he superkindergartners of wealthy parents. 
such youngsters at the expense of 
their families clubs, sports, smart periodicals, 
snappy dramaties and all the extra-curriculars 


_ 5 Max MeConn, ‘‘Studies Are Not Everything. 
The Diary of a Freshman.’’ The Viking Press, 
New York. 236 pp. $2.00. 
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they want and let it be known as the Gentle- 
men’s College. 

Mr. MeConn’s later book, a regular novel, 
has the same wit and sparkle as the other. It 
is the diary of Bob Scott, stunning spelling: 
“Ass manager of the college paper,” “you liz 
zies by Joyce,” and all. 

The principal of the high-school had talked 
about going to college “but nobody pays much 
attention to speakers in assemblies though the 
principal makes us keep quiet.” 

A tout looking for prep-school football talent 
makes out that college is the best fun ever was. 
Whizz! 
play, smutty books, fast 
When “The 


Plastic Age” appeared, half a dozen years ago, 


Bob is in for it. College life as of 
1931. 


chaperones, 


Booze, sex 


married women. 
its pictures of college life were said by profes- 
sional erities to be You 
very well say that of these moving pictures by 


overdone. couldn’t 


a dean of two colleges. He knows “some profs 
are pretty good to tell stories though most are 
old ones and the Dean tells only one or two 
jokes and then talks seriously so that us fra 
ternity men don’t stay to listen.” 

Here are sample whiffs: 

“Classes are different from high school be 
cause the profs do not call on anyone hardly 
ever but just talk which is called lectures.” 

“When a prof lectures you do not have to 
study at all until later when they will have 
quizzes.” 

“The trouble with a man that has brains is 
that he will not listen to reason but a fellow 
who does not have brains will nearly always 
listen to reason.” 

The merry jamboree comes to an end with 
the dean sending the freshman home for good, 
remarking with a good-natured laugh, “What 
you would like is a college that is all college life 
without books or studies.” 

“That would be swell,” answers Bob, “with 
only the Houses, and games, and the Daily and 
such, with maybe some classes to go to some 
times and hear the profs talk but not have to 
remember anything. I would love to go there 
for four years and it would make me a man.” 

You can make up your mind whether this 
McConn is an American Juvenal, or Swift or 
Zola, or de Maupassant or a sparkling com- 
posite of them all. 

Then you can lend his bock in turn to the 
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papas and mamas who are thinking of sending 


their boys and girls to college, also to your min- 


ister. 


A WORLD AT PEACE 
WHo are working to abate the old ignorances 
and animosities among the nations? Professor 
Harley, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, tells. His majestic volume is dedicated 
to Aristide Briand and Frank Kellogg, who put 
into words the aspirations and longings of mil- 


John 


lions of living souls. 

The organizations devoted to international 
amity, their policies and programs, are dis- 
cussed at length. Exchange professorships, in- 


ternational houses, educational projects, en- 


dowments, foundations, scholarships, travel, 
labor organizations, League of Nations, publi- 
cations, are given the attention that makes this 
book at once a directory, history and a drive 


toward the divine event. 


READING WITH A PURPOSE 

Two more of the bright little thirty-minute 
reviews by the American Library Association’s 
service are out.’ Avrahm Yarmolinsky, trained 
in Russia, Switzerland and America, chief of 
the Slavonie Division of the New York Public 
Library, contributes an attractive survey of 
Russian literature, stressing the modern writers. 
He selects six major novels for comment, lists 
other works and adds an extensive list of au- 
thors recommended. 

John Bell Condliffe, economist specializing in 
international relations, furnishes a booklet on 
“The Pacific Area.” Modern problems are 
stressed. The books selected by him cover the 
Chinese Revolution, the problems of modern 
Japan, the Washington Conference, and others. 

Miss Baldwin’s contribution is a comprehen- 
sive vocational talk valuable to such of your 
students as may be of the sort to make good 
library workers. 


COMPARISONS, CONCLUSIONS 
AND CHARACTER 


Rowena Keys, head of the department of 
English in the Julia Richman High School, New 
York City, is one of those young educators who 


6 John Eugene Harley, ‘‘ International Under- 
standing. Educating for a New World.’’ Uni- 
versity Press, Stanford University, California. 
604 pp. $7.50. 

7‘*Reading with a Purpose,’’ Nos. 448-61. 
Cloth 50c, Paper 35¢; ‘‘Library Service.’’ 28 pp. 


25e. American Library Association, Chicago. 
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know what was killing English literature in 
school and college not so long ago. It was not 
that students have a distaste for thinking but 
that they had sooner think about people and 
action than of syntax and prosody. Dr. Keys 
builds her book® on the old adage, “there’s 
nothing more than folks.” Here 
you have twenty men and women selected on 
the basis of their interest to boys and girls of 
Knowing that by discussion, 


interesting 


high-school age. 
opinions are formed, corrected, discarded or 
conformed, recognizing that, in classwork, dis- 
cussion through comparison is more profitable 
to the whole group if the eomparisons made are 
largely on common experience, Dr. Keys has 
adopted an excellent plan of presenting her 
short biographies in pairs, as Plutarch did. So, 
two bad men, Alcibiades and Napoleon, gilded 
youth and implacable egotist, are studied to- 
gether. Enough typical discussion is suggested 
by a few examples along with each couplet of 
characters to provoke the mind to other topies. 
“What do you disapprove in Alcibiades and 
Napoleon; What do you admire?” The sug- 
gestions for study, the reading lists, the notes, 
embody the observant experience of a skilful 
teacher. We older schoolmasters have passed 
through phases of heated discussions as to the 
value of these aids in language texts. I have 
listened to authorities declare that 
these additions extinguish interest in the master- 
Some of us are not 


eloquent 


I never found it so. 
at inventing topics and questions. I 


piece. 
quick 
notice that in the remarkable canvass of thou- 
sands of high-school teachers, Professor Peik® 
finds that the great majority want concrete and 
definite helps to teaching. 

See then Franklin and Carnegie, Joan of 
Are and Florence Nightingale, Columbus and 
Peary, Hamilton and Disraeli, Johnson 
Stevenson, Frances Burney and Louisa Alcott, 
Garrick and Booth, Fulton and the Wright 
Brothers, portrayed by Boswell, Irving, Lud- 
wig, Maurois, Strachey and other masters ol 
style, with Theodore Van Dusen’s quaint draw- 
ings adding piquancy. The part of Rowena 
Keys in the present determination to realize 
character training in all school subjects is here 
shown to be a brilliant one. 

8 Rowena K. Keys, ‘‘ Lives of To-day and Yes 
terday.’’ D. Appleton & Company, New York. 


315 pp. $1.36. 
9‘* Professional Education of High School 
Teachers.’’ University of Minnesota Press. 
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